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HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 

WE meet with numerous rules for the conduct of 
young newly-married women of all ranks; and if 
the world is not filled with good wives, it certainly 
is not »ecause there is any want of matronly coun- 
sel for their guidance. But, though the happiness 
of the conjugal state depends at least as much upon 
the behaviour of the husband as on that of the wife, 
there has not, as far as we are aware, been hitherto 
promulgated any code of instructions for the use of 
the former. Our literature abounds with narrations 
which exhibit the dutifulness and affection of women 
to husbands unworthy of them, who repaid tender- 
ness with brutality, nor relented till those whose 
every amiable feeling they ought to have cherished 
and rewarded with their love, either sank broken- 
hearted, or, grown desperate, became even more 
abandoned and profligate than themselves. The 
man is to blame in nine cases out of ten where an 
alliance proves unhappy. In the lower ranks espe- 
cially, it is too often a want of prudence on his part 
that renders so many families wretched. 
multitudes of those who have wasted character, 
ety and means Sean there is but a 
small proportion wi ight not have preserved respec- 
tability by listening to the admonitions of their wives. 


Yet, with these numerous and undeniable facts be- 


fore the world, no writer thinks of preventing such 
evils, by pointing out and enforcing the duties of 
the party from whose misconduct they chiefly spring. 
A small portion of our columns, therefore, will not 
be unprofitably bestowed on a subject of so much 
importance. 

n order to secure the felicity of the married 
state, a husband must, in the first place, endeavour 
to secure the perfect confidence of his wife. He 
must banish every thing repulsive from his manner 
towards her, and live with her on such easy and 
friendly terms that she may never be discouraged 
from communicating with and consulting him on 
every affair, whether it be in the lesser or the 

ater concerns of life. If a wife do not find at 

ome sympathy with her afflictions, cares, and anx- 
ieties, she will seek it abroad—she will detail her 
iefs to some acquaintance, to whom she will 
for advice in matters of difficulty, and, perhaps, in 
matters of delicacy, which cannot properly be ap- 
apnea by a stranger, and, therefore, ought not to 
entrusted to the ear of one. The happiness of 
the family will thus be made to depend in a great 
‘measure on a person not a member of it, who, what- 
ever be her prudence, is not intimately interested in 
the preservation of its peace, and who is more likely 
to take a side and encourage feelings of animosity 
than to inculcate the duty of mutual forbearance. 
The husband’s duty must, therefore, be to establish 
in the mind of his partner an entire reliance on his 
affection, and a thorough persuasion that he is dis- 
, to the full amount of his power, to promote 
er comfort. Let him not think it beneath him to 
take an interest in her domestic arrangements; by 
showing that he does so, he will make her sensible 
that all her efforts to render home pleasing are not 
unappreciated ; her labour for that end will be redou- 
bled, and yet prove more light to her. As he must 
be abroad the ter part of the day, let him not 
deprive her of his company in the hours of leisure 
that business leaves him. A man cannot altogether 
seclude himself from the world in the bosom of his 
family ; neither can he always carry his wife along 
with him ; but he must not for a light reason allow 
himself to be detained from her society. A woman’s 
hours are often lonely ; and after she has bestowed 
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and anxiously awaits her husband’s return, in the 
hope of enjoying a few hours’ mutually endearing 
converse by the cheerful hearth, if she have to 
watch every approaching footstep in vain, it is a 
cruel disappointment. One of the greatest sins 
which usband can commit, that 
practice of staying out late at night, which, thoug’ 

not reckoned the usual cataivgue of crimes 
against social life, is one of the most worthy of 
reprobation. The mental anguish endured by many 
excellent wives from this infamous practice, no one 
can picture unless they have witnessed it. There, 
by the lonely hearth—the fire sunk to a cinder and 
a mass of note candle verging to its close in 
the socket—the dingy silent apartment strewed 
with the toys and furniture of the children, sent 
hours since to bed—there, in the midst of this do- 
mestic wilderness sits the ing, desponding, 
almost broken-hearted wife, counting the hours, and 
conning over in her wearied mind the numbers of 
times she has been so deserted, and foreseeing the 
still greater misery which awaits her by such a 


the | course of profligacy in her husband. And for what, 


may we ask, has the master of the household thus 
deserted his home ?—the <a of hollow friends, 
idle acquaintances, perhaps drunkards or gamblers, 
whose witless jocularity forms the temptation to 
abandon a good name, fortune, worldly respecta- 
bility, and self-esteem. None but the wife who 
has endured trials of this nature can properly under- 
stand the horrors resulting from such a life of folly 
and dissipation. 

Every reader must be delighted with the beautiful 
excuse which, among others, Sir Thomas More 
makes why he did not publish his Utopia sooner. 
It shows us how important that great man consi- 
dered an attentive performance of the minor duties 
of life to be. “ Seeing that almost the whole of the 
day is devoted to business abroad, and the remainder 
of my time to domestic duties, there is none left for 
myself,—that is, for my studies. For, on returning 
home, I have to talk with my wife, prattle with m 
children, and converse with my servants. 
which things I number among the duties of life ; 
since, if a man would not be a stranger in his own 
house, he must, by every means in his power, strive 
to render himself agreeable to those companions of 
his life whom nature hath provided, chance thrown 
in his way, or that he has himself chosen.” 

The husband must not accustom himself to form 
resolutions, and, without previously consulting his 
wife, make a sudden declaration of his pu in 
the same way as he would casually mention to a 
neighbour a plan the execution of which he is just 
on the point of commencing. Even although such 
resolutions may be come to in a spirit of wisdom, to 
determine upon any measure without her participa- 
tion argues a want of confidence in her affection 
and judgment, and cannot fail greatly to distress 
and discourage her. Granting that there are some 
matters of which the husband is the most compe- 
tent judge, and that his wife cannot aid or improve 


his schemes, still she ought to be made acquainted | i 


with them, and the reasons for them, as fur as 

sible; for it is only proper that the wife should be 
admitted to the satisfaction of knowing what is ex- 
pected to produce advantage to her husband. As 
to what some write, that women are not fit to be 
entrusted with great affairs, it may have been true 
in the cases whieh gave occasion to the remark, 
where the object involved a course of crooked policy, 
or where the ear to which the secret was committed 
was that of a female from whom fidelity was scarcely 
in any case to be expected. If a man’s designs be 


her whole cares for a day to set her house in order, 


bad, the best way fur success in them is to make the 


disclosure to nobody—least of all to women, to 
whom, if they be depraved, how can he trust? And, 
if they be not thoroughly hardened in wickedness, 
how much less can he trust to them, seeing that, 
being of much tenderer consciences han men, they 
are always more ready to relent! Btut if he would 
make his way in the world by fair and honest prac- 
tices, a husband can have no better counsellor than 
his wife: her stretch of understanding may not be 
so masculine as to embrace the subject in all its 
more important bearings, but, in the lesser details 
of management, her advice may prove invaluable. 
Without a constant and unreserved interchange 
of sentiments, a constant and perfect cordiality can- 
not be maintained; and then, indeed, when things 
are communicated only by fits and starts, and per- 
haps never more than half explained, leaving an 
impression that her discretion is di the 
wife will be more apt to carry them abroad, to en- 
deavour, by the help of other wits than her own, to 
penetrate what is concealed, and in the hope of find- 
ing, in the sympathy of others, consolation for the 
want of confidence with which she is treated at 
home. It is thus that a man becomes by d 
“a stranger in his own house.” His domestic beha- 
viour is observed with the same distant caution with 
which his conduct in public is scrutinized ; and, as 
in all likelihood he does not take the same pains to 
produce a favourable impression, and is not equally 
on his guard to obviate misinterpretations of what 
he says and does, he must appear proportionably 
less amiable ; and, as the endearments of domestic 
life are in consequence withdrawn, the bad effects 
of his own unsocial humour are at last felt in his 
own discomfort. 
“Those that are curious observers of mankind,” 
says a Christian philosopher, who is not so generally 
known as might be expected, from the excellence of 
his writings, “love to consider them in the most 
familiar lights. When men are abroad, they 
choose to a (whatever they really are) to the 
best advantage; but at home, their minds, as well 
as their persons, are in a perfect undress and dis- 
habille. The world is the great theatre on which 
they act a part; but behind the scenes they may be 
seen in their proper persons, without any studied 
appearances. Our domestic behaviour is, there- 
fore, the main test of our virtue and nature. 
In public, we may carry a fair outside; our love 
may be not without dissimulation, nor our hatred 
without disguise ; but at home, nature, left to itself, 
shows its true and genuine face, with an unreserved 
openness, and all the soul stands forth to view, 
without any veil thrown overit. There wesee men 
in all the little and minute circumstances of life, 
which, however they may be overlooked by common 
observers, yet give a man of discernment a truer 
opening into a man’s real character than the more 
glari ao important transactions of it; because, 
as to these, they are more upon their P mye 
act with more of caution and of art than of plain 
ap nature. In short, our good or ill breeding 
is chiefly seen abroad, our good or ill nature at 
home. It were to be wished that we had more 
family pieces preserved and transmitted down to us. 


but the prudent and affectionate father of a y 
is of a more general and extensive influence. For 
my I more admire Cornelius, the centurion, 
for that short sketch of his character, viz., that he 
was a devout man, and one that feared God, with 
all his house, than if he had been represented as the 
most victorious general that had enlarged the 
bounds of the Roman empire; for we learn from it 


this useful lesson—that the influence of a pious ex- 


The public magistrate is of use to few only; . 
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ample, like the precious ointment from Aaron’s 
beard,’ descends downwards from the head of the 
family, diffuses itself over the main body till it 
reaches the very skirts—the lowest members of it.” 


SCOTTISH DUKES. 
ATHOLL. 


_ A of great estates, and formerly of 
great feudal influence, in the Highlands. The peer- 
is not ancient in the — family y 
the reign of Queen Mary, the ancestors of the 
— duke were only the undistinguished lairds of 
ullibardine, an estate in the lower part of Perth- 
shire. The Tullibardine of that day was a zealous 
reformer, and is noted for having challenged Both- 
well to single combat at Carberry, in order to save 
further dispute. Bothwell refused, on the plea of 
his antagonist’s pene of rank: tempora mutan- 
tur. He seems to have drawn into historical 
‘and political importance, in some measure, through 
his sister Annapel, who married the Earl of Mar, 
afterwards nt, and was the governess of the 
infant James VI. Sir John Murray, of Tullibardine, 
the nephew of good Countess Annapel, was brought 
up with James, who, through mere youthful friend- 
ship, raised him to the , under the title of 
Lord Murray, of Tullibardine (1604), and afterwards 
(1606) elevated him to the rank of Earl of Tulli- 
bardine. The son of this peer, in 1629, obtained the 
ancient title of Earl of Atholl, through his wife, 
Lady Dorothea Stewart, in whose father it had be- 
come extinct. He was a zealous royalist, as was 
his son, the second earl, who, in 1676, was elevated 
to the rank of marquis. This personage added 
pes to the power of his family by marrying 
Amelia Sophia Stanley, daughter to the royal- 

ist Farl of Derby, who, through her mother, Char- 
lotte de la Tremouille, was related to most of the 
principal families of Europe. Through the Mar- 
chioness Amelia, the family acquired the seignory 
of Man, and large property in that island. Not- 
withstanding the conspicuous loyalty of the Mar- 
quis of Atholl in the two last reigns of the Stuarts, 
it is said that he would have willingly joined the 
Prince of Orange, if he could have obtained any 
preferment under the new government. William, 
though related to the Marchioness, did not receive 
him warmly, and he accordingly spent the rest of 
his life in the jacobite opposition. His son, John, 
second Marquis, was able to render himself more 
acceptable to King William, by whom he was cre- 
ated a in his father’s lifetime, and appointed 
one of the secretaries of state for Scotland. In 
July, 1704, immediately after his father’s death, 
the marquisate was exchanged by Queen Anne for 


the present dukedom Some unfortunate circum- | P® 


stances afterwards threw him into the opposition, 
and so zealous was he against the Union, that he 
put 6000 Highland followers into motion to oppose 
it. His eldest son, styled Earl of Tullibardine, ap- 
game in both of the Scottish Rebellions, for which 

was forfeited. The second son, however, suc- 
ceeded to the titles. A still younger brother, Lord 
George Murray, was Prince Charles's generalissimo 
in the last of those extraordinary movements. By 
a rather curious arrangement, the son of this gentle- 
man, though attainted in blood, having married the 
daughter and heiress of his uncle, was allowed to 
take up the titles, which he transmitted to his son, 
the lately deceased duke, whose son now enjoys 
them 


HUMAN HAIR. 

Tnx human form, when well proportioned, has ever 
been regarded asa mod.i of the most exquisite sym- 
metry and grace, whethe contemplated in the joyous 
season of infancy, in the yeirs of maturer and sterner 
manhood, or in the decline o fife, when age has enfee- 
bled the limbs, bent the body, 124 thrown its silver 
about the brow. No sooner does tne ind become ani- 
mated by any interesting or lofty emotion, than the fea- 
tures of the human countenance become lighted up, and 
beam with the beauty of expression ; and this havin 
been universally acknowledged, philosophers have busi 
themselves in estimating the forms and proportions of 
the features, with the view of explaining the secret of 
their influence. The line of the nose, the elevation or 
depression of the eyebrow, the contraction or expansion 
of the cheek, the colour of the eye, the ing smile of 
the lips,—have all been duly estimated ; but, in sddition 
to the importance attached to their several proportions, 


we cannot fail to observe here how much more effective 
and beautiful the expression of the whole countenance 
and figure is rendered by the addition of the hair. Poets 
and painters, who generally kee} their attention steadily 
fixed on nature, have not failed to observe this ;—hence 
Spencer, describing the beauty of a bride, speaks of, — 


Sprinkled with 


So, too, Milton, by introducing the same feature, gives 
peculiar effect to his description of our first parents :— 

His fair large front and eye sublime declared 

Absolute rule; and hyacinthine locks, 

Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad ; 

She, a3 a veil, down to the slender waist, 

Her unadorned golden tresses wore 

Dishevell’’, but in wanton ringlets waved, 

As the vine curls her tendrils, which implied 

Sub, ection. 


_ By this description, the expression of the whole figure 
is rendered infinitely more effective than it otherwise 
could have been ; and so likewise the poet Ariosto, by 
introducing the same feature, adds a character, and, as 
it were, an additional shade to the grief of Angelica. 
‘« She stood on the desert shore stupid and immoveable ; 
her hair was loose and disordered; her hands were 
joined, and, with unmoving lips, she raised her languid 
eyes to Heaven.” We likewise find in Sir Walter Scott, 
that as the beauty of Rebecca is enhanced by his de- 
scription of the ‘‘ profusion of her sable tresses, which, 
each arranged in its own little spiral of twisted curls, 
fell down upon as much of a lovely neck and bosom as 
a cimarre of the richest Persian silk, exhibiting flowers 
in their natural colours, embossed on purple ground, 

rmitted to be visible ;” so the anguish of the poor 
ew in his dungeon cell, surrounded with chains and 
shackles, is aggravated, and his picture brought more 
effectively before us, when we read, that in a state of 
me resistance, and with his garments collected 

neath him to keep his limbs from the wet pavement, 
‘«he sat in one corner of his dungeon, where his folded 
hands, his dishevelled hair and beard, his furred cloak 
and high cap, seen by the wiry and broken light, 
would have afforded a study for Rembrandt.” Since 
the hair, whether braided or dishevelled, adds so much 
to the character of the human figure, we need not 
wonder that peculiar fashions and customs respecting 
it have prevailed among all nations. The Heathen 

i , when under the influence of what they con- 
ceived inspiration, wore their hair dishevelled ; for which 
reason St. Paul forbade the Corinthian women, when at 
devotion, to wear it in this manner. Hence, in the 
earlier ages of Christianity, when its divine doctrines 
were struggling through the darkness, the clergy, both 
secular and regular, were obliged to have the crown of 
the head shaved, as a signal of self-denial and mortifi- 
cation. The popes, indeed, denounced long hair, and 
Anselm, the Archbishop of Canterbury, pronounced the 
sentence of excommunication on those who were guilty 
of so heathenish a fashion. Serlo, a Norman bishop, 
acquired great honour for a sermon he preached before 
Henry I. in the year 1104, on this subject, which had 
such an effect on the king and his courtiers, that they 
immediately consented to cut away their flowing ring- 
lets. The Jewish and Grecian women generally wore the 
hair long, and ornamented with gold, silver, and pearls. 
The Roman women dressed their hair in the form 
of a helmet, mixing false hair with it, which they con- 
trived to fasten to the skin. They anointed it with rich 

rfumes, and, by the aid of curling irons, raised it to a 
great height by rows or stories of curls. ‘They, too, 
adorned their hair with gold, pearls, and precious stones, 
sometimes with crowns or garlands, chaplets of flowers 
bound with fillets, or ribands of various colours. They 
used a certain plaister to pull off the small hairs from 
their cheeks, or plucked them up by the roots with 
tweezers, called volselle. Among the ancient Gauls, long 
hair was esteemed an ornament, hence Julius Cesar, 
having subdued them, made them, in token of submis- 
sion, cut off their hair. Among the Anglo-Saxons and 
Danes, young ladies before marriage wore their hair 
uncovered and untied; but after marriage, they cut it 
short, tied it up, and wore head-dresses of various 
fashions. Amongst the Greeks, both sexes, a few days 
before marriage, cut off and consecrated their hair to 
some peculiar deity. It was customary also to hang the 
hair of the dead on the doors of their houses previous 
to interment. The ancients imagined that no person 
could die until a lock of hair had been cut away—an 
act supposed to be performed by the invisible hand of 
Isis, and consecrated to the god into whose realm the 
soul departed. 

Having premised this brief account of some of the 
more remarkable prejudices that have been entertained 
concerning the human hair, we shall explain its struc- 
ture, which is very simple, and may be easily under- 
stood. Every individual hair may be regarded as a 
tube which terminates in a root or bulb. This root or 
bulb is situated below the skin, and consists of two 
coverings, an external and an internal. The external 
exhibit a vast number of blood-vessels, which supply 
nourishment, and probably secrete the colouring matter 
of the hair. The internal is a simple membrane, within 
the other. It is hollow, and rises into the tube, which 
perforates the skin, and a as the true hair exter- 
nally. The tube arising from this bulb is filled with a 
soft matter, called the medulla or pith of the hair, and 
contains numerous vessels. In passing from the root or 
bulb through the skin, it often raises up small scales of 
the cuticle, which soon become dry and fall off, as 
almost every person, in brushing the hair, must have 
observed. Every hair, therefore, consists of an outer 
sheath, which embraces the internal substance, or pith, 


Her long loose yellow lorks, like m wire, 
pearl. 


in the same way as the finger of a glove covers the 


finger—the end terminating below the skin in the bul 
or root. This sheath, which we feel in touching the 
hair, consists of several very fine filaments, which are 
laid together longitudinally. They are of unequal 
lengths ; and, the centre one being the longest, every 
hair is pointed at the end. Besides this, when laid 
together, they are found to possess many smal] emi- 
nences ; whence, if we draw a hair between our fingers, 
from the root to the end, it will feel smooth and even ; 
but if we reverse it, and draw it from the point to the 
root, the hair will feel distinctly rough to the touch. 
For this reason, cloths made of wool irritate the skin ; 
and wool is so difficult to spin that these eminences 
require to be previously overcome by the aid of oil. On 
this structure of hair, the operation of felting depends, 
in which the hairs are pressed down in different direc. 
tions, and become so interwoven, as to form a continuous 
mass. Such is the felt, of which hats are made. Curled 
hairs entwine themselves more closely than those which 
are straight, though flexible ; as they do not, like them, 
recede from the point of pressure in a straight line. 
Hence, hatters - t various methods to produce curl 
in the short furs of the rabbit, hare, and mole. The 
colour of the hair is next to be considered. 

Already we have explained, that the hair, like a tube, 
contains a pulpy matter, through which vessels are dis- 
tributed ; and the probability 1s, that by these blood- 
vessels the oily colouring matter of the hair is secreted. 
The human hair is generally either black, brown, auburn, 
yellow, flaxen, or red ; in addition to which, there is a 
white — which characterizes the race of people 
known as Albinos. Black hair prevails most in the 
northern regions of Europe and Asia ; but the fact is, 
that the brown, auburn, yellow, and red varieties, so 
often seem to arise out of the black, that neither can be 
sufficiently well localized. The Jews, like the Arabs, 
are generally a black-haired race; but are often seen 
with light hair and beards, and blue eyes. In some 
towns in Germany, red beards are considered charac- 
teristic of Jews. Among the ancient Egyptians, the 
red variety seems to have existed; but light brown hair 
has been found in Egyptian mummies. Black hair was 
by the Hebrews regarded as an emblem of beauty and 
vigour ; and white has often been termed the ‘colour 
of defect,’ the reason of which is allied to the cause of 
that appearance. Already we understand, that the 
colouring matter of the hair is secreted by the blood- 
vessels ; and it is evident, therefore, that when this 
secretion is interrupted, it will cease to be deposited. 
Hence, its absence is generally a sign of debility. 
Horses with white feet are thought to be tender, and 
more susceptible of disease, than those of a more uniform 
dark colour. The hoariness of , is likewise, from 
this want of secretion, connected with a defect of vigour. 
When the mind is agitated by any violent emotion, these 
vessels often suspend thei: functions, and the hair 
becomes very quickly grey. This happened to the un- 
fortunate Marie Antoinette, the Queen of France. ‘ i 
was struck,’ says Madame de Campan, her attendant, 
“* with the astonishing change misfortune had wrought 
= her feature. Her whole head of hair had turned 
almost white, during her transit from Varennes to 
Paris.” It also occurred to the unhappy Queen Mary. 
Her historian, describing her execution, says—‘* With 
calm but undaunted fortitude, she laid her neck upon 
the block; and while one executioner held her hands, 
the other, at the second stroke, cut off her head, which, 
falling out of its attire, discovered her hair, already 
grown quite gray with cares and sorrows.” Lord 
Byron, aware of this circumstance, makes Manfred 
exclaim, in the bitterness of his agony and remorse— 

Gray hair'd with ish, lik: ‘ore pines, 

Fray hair’d with an: , like 

Wracks of a 
Every person, too, will remember the beautiful openin 
the P.isoner of Chillon. When the 4 
which supply nutriment to the bulb of the hair cease 
to do so, the hair necessarily falls off, which generally 
happens during the period of weakness ousaebinee toa 
protracted illness, and not unfrequently from some local 
cause, Sometimes it falls off Seonajelihe and indiscri- 
minately, banger a general thinness of hair; some- 
times it falls off in patches from parts of the skin, 
and sometimes the disease is universal, and aot a hair 
remains on any part of the body. The Chevalier 
d’Eperney, after assiduous application for the space ot 
four months, without any previous illness, lost his beard, 
eyebrows, eyelashes, and all the hair of his head and 
body. Lavater relates the case of a person, who, after 
a violent mental commotion, became blind with the 
right eye; and the hair of that side of the body lost its 
colour, and fell from the eyebrows, eyelashes, and head. 
The Romans estimated slaves at a low price, from 
whom the hair came easily away; and baldness was 
reckoned such a deformity among them, that, of all 
the honours decreed to Cwsar, none was more accept- 
able than that which was allowed him by the senate, 
of always wearing a laurel crown, which concealed this 
defect. 

Some kinds of diet are said to produce baldness ; hence 
it is reported to be more frequent in those islands where 
the inhabitants live much on fish. In the Shetland 
islands, so was baldness formerly that it was a 
familiar saying, that ‘‘ there was not a hair between 
them and Heaven,” Tournefort relates also, that, in 


the island of M » ‘the children are bald, o 
seldom arrive at the age of twenty without becoming so;’ 


| 
| | 
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‘and, although difficult to assign a reason for it, baldness 
is more common in Brighton in many towns. The 
esteem in which a fine of hair is held by the fortu- 
nate , in this country at present, is not a whit 
less it was formerly among Anglo-Saxons ; in 
illustration of which we may remark, that Dr. Reid, of 
London, a few summers ago, was attending a lady 
afflicted with typhus fever. She was yet sensible, when 
he informed her that he had no resource left excepting 
that of ordering her head to be shaved, whereupon she 
immediately replied, that to that she would never con- 
sent ; she felt resi , and would ‘“‘ leave it to Provi- 
dence.” Such being the case, our fair readers will cer- 
tainly not excuse us from briefly stating the remedies 
devised by medical men to prevent the hair growing 
thin, or falling away. As this happens from a defect of 
the actions of the vessels about the bulb of the hair, the 
object is, in such cases, to restore their action. This is 
done by stimulating them either by the application of 
volatile oils, camphor, turpentine, and resins, or by 
astringent solutions of alum, earth, or green vitriol ; or 
by friction, no matter whether with the fat of the mole, 
snail, hedgehog, or bear. But sometimes, instead of 
from a want of action, the hair falls away from a preter- 
natural action of the vessels, or an inflammation about 
the roots of the hair, in which case local depletions, 
leeches, purgatives, and low diet, must be had recourse 
to. The diseases to which the skin of the head is liable, 
are so numerous, that all persons should guard — 
them by the strictest cleanliness. The Poles, who are 
accustomed to wear the hair very long, are, from want 
of cleanliness, subject to a dreadful disease, known by 
the name of the Polish plait, or Plica polonica. It 
prevails principally among the lower classes, in whom 
the hair matted together, so that it is impossible 

to comb it out, and bleeds when it is cut. e hair, 

too, sometimes, though very rarely, becomes painfully 
sensitive. Baron Larrey attests a case which occurred 

in the hospital of the Royal Guards, at Paris. A 

ivate soldier, having received a violent kick on the 

k of the head from a horse, was afflicted with extreme 
cerebral excitement, and the sensibility acquired by the 
hairs was so great, that they could not be touched with- 
out aggravating considerably his sufferings. Hair is 
found upon all parts of the body ; but instances are re- 
corded of its having occurred in places where it could 

never have been anticipated. Lusitanus mentions a 

mn who had hair upon his tongue. Pliny and 
Jalerius Maximus concur, that the heart of Aristemenes 
was hairy. Schulterus, that hair is often found in the 
blood of those affected with Polish plait. It has been 
found in abscesses between the muscles, and most fre- 
quently in the breasts of women. Hair does not readily 
undergo decomposition ; so that it will be found little 
altered in a coffin long after interment. When the 
coffin of Charles I. was opened, which was done in the 
ar 1813, Sir Henry Halford informs us that “ the 
ir was thick at the back t of the Prag yt in 
appearance, nearly black. rtion of it, which has 
been some time Moe and dried, is of a beautiful 
brown colour. That of the beard was a redder brown. 

On the back part of the head it was not more than an inch 

in length, and had probably been cut so short for the 

convenience of the executioner, or, perhaps, by the piet 
of friends soon after death, in order to furnish memori 

of the unhappy king.” 

In life, assuredly, the kindliest thoughts and feelings 
are associated often with the hair; nor could Selim, 
addressing his beloved bride of Abydos, say any thing 
more affectionate than— 

I would not wrong the tenderest hair, 
That clusters round thy forehead fair, 
For all the treasures baried far, 
Within the caves of Istakar. 


As a ringlet of hair has already been regarded as the 
most appropriate symbol of love, so, assuredly, no relic 
can be preserved after death, more touching to the affec- 
tions. Every association connected with it, must breathe 
of pure and holy affection, It is laid upon the bosom, 
to be there cherished as the last and the only remains on 
earth, of the being whom, perhaps, we most adored. 
How many of such memorials are worn in secret, and 
call forth heavy sighs, when there is none to overhear! 


THE FAITHFUL WIFE.—A Tate. 

Iw the Atlantic ocean, near the eastern coast of New 
Hampshire, is situated a cluster of islands, called the 
Isles of Shoals. In the autumn of 1780, a small sloop 
was seen approaching one of these islands. It would 
have been a hazardous navigation for an unskilful 
seaman, for the rocks rose high, projecting far into the 
sea, and presented a thousand angles on every side, 
Yet the sloop moved majestically along, now riding on 
the billows, and now enveloped in their folds, and at 
every turn showing its white sail over the rocks. At 
length it moved round the point, and entered a little 

y cove, where a rude wharf had been constructed. 
Just on the edge of the beach were scattered a few miser- 
able looking huts; some of them seemed but little more 
than a pile of stones, and lay half buried beneath the 
ridges of sand, which the winds and waves were conti- 
nually throwing up. Behind this settlement, if it de- 
pe: | the name, extended rows of dismal-looking fish- 
flakes, givi 


a still more barren appearance to the 
Prospect, 


tainting the air with their effluvia. It was 


towards night when the sloop anchored at the wharf. It 
was so uncommon for any but their own little fishing- 
boats to make for the cove, that an unusual excitement 
ailed among the inhabitants. Men with térn red 
ize jackets and check shirts, women with tattered 
petticoats and slip-shod shoes, and barefooted children 
with scarcely any clothing, collected in a group, to 
discover the cause of this unusual visit. After waiting 
some time without being able to make any discoveries, 
one or two of the men approached the sloop with the 
intention of boarding her. A man immediately made 
his gem on deck; his look was fierce and com- 
manding, and he wore pistols in a leathern belt, that 
was buckled round his short jacket. He stood in an 
attitude of defiance, and asked the men what they 
wanted. ‘* We did not know,” replied they, in a surly 
tone, ‘‘ but you might be after a cargo of fish.” He made 
no other answer than by lengthening the rope which 
fastened the sloop to the wharf, and it floated to a dis- 
tance that precluded any attempt to come on board. 
There was a marked contempt in this action that roused 
the indignation of the spectators. ‘‘ Cheer him, my 
boys !” said one of the men; and the little urchins 
threw up their tattered hats and red caps, and huzzaed 
and shouted ; and even the fair sex, to their shame be 
it spoken, joined in the chorus, which, it must be con- 
fessed, had nothing of the female cadence but its shrill- 
ness. After a few coarse jests and additional shouts, 
the attack ceased from want of opposition, and the 
miniature mob dispersed. Though the vessel remained 
at the wharf several days, no new curiosity was excited. 
It had been a passing impulse, and was not supplied by 
that fuel which imagination successfully employs.— 
There seemed to be but three occupants of the sloop ; 
two who were evidently subordinate, and one man in 
the vigour of life, and evidently used to command. 

In all degrees and classes of life, nature selects her 
favourite; even on this desolate spot, there was one 
building, that apparently promised better for its inha- 
bitants than any of the others. The stones, that com- 
posed the walls of the house, were well fitted and 
arranged, and a tolerably neat wood pile promised com- 
fort for the approaching winter. It was at the door of 
this house, late one night, that a violent knockin 
was heard. The owner of it, John Boland, arose pa | 
opened it. 

** What do you want?” said he, “can’t you settle 
your own quarrels, without coming to disturb quiet, 
well-behaved people ?” 

“* For God's sake, come to our assistance,” said the 
man ; “‘ don’t stop to ask questions, or it will be too late.” 

The voice of distress cannot be mistaken. John 
hurried on his clothes, and, accompanied by his wife 
and daughter, a girl of about fifteen (for the females of 
the Shoals did not dread the night air), they all fol- 
lowed the stranger; the women often mg te recover 
a shoe they had dropped in the sand. When they 
reached the sloop, their entrance was no longer op- 
posed ; they made their way to the miserable hole digni- 
fied by the name of cabin. In a narrow berth, lay a 
young and delicate woman, apparently dying. The 
man, who had before resisted any intrusion, hung over 
her with a fixed and anxious countenance. 

“ We can do no good to her,” said John; ‘ she is 

dying. 
** What do you mean by that, John Boland?” said 
his wife, coming forward ; ‘if she is dying, it is for 
want of air; if she had as many lives asa cat, it is 
enough to stifle her. Let us take her to our house.” 

No one made any opposition, and the lady was wrapt 
in her bed clothes, and conve to her new residence. 
Both Mrs. Boland and her daughter Susan fully justified 
Ledyard’s testimony to the humanity of woman; for, 
though they had none of that peculiar gentleness which 
belongs to the sex, they were active in kind services. 

In a short time the lady began to revive, but she was 
too feeble for utterance, though her eyes followed with 
intense anxiety every movement of her companion, who 
left the vessel and remained with her. He announced 
himself by the name of Maitland. There was no one 
on the spot capable of observing the nice gradations of 
feeling which either of the ies might have disco- 
vered ; but, as the lady grew better, she had long private 
conversations with the gentleman, and frequently an 
agitation, which increased her disorder, was the conse- 

uence. At length he informed Mr. and Mrs. Boland 

at it was absolutely necessary for him to pursue his 
voyage—that he had only put in at the island on account 
of the indisposition of his wife—that she was still 
wholly cuits to go on board—and that there was no 
alternative but to leave her under their care for a 
month. They willingly consented. Every article that 
might conduce to ker comfort was brought from the 
sloop, and the mariners once more set sail, Whatever 
had been the struggles of Maitland and his wife (whom 
he called Adela), at parting, and whatever was the grief 
she might feel, it was expressed to no one; nobody had 
witnessed their interviews, nor was it apparent that she 
had objected to his leaving ber ; yet it seemed as if an 
increase of sorrow weighed down her spirits after his 
departure. It might be that the solitude in which she 
found herself, and the perfect uncongeniality of every 
thing around her, were more than her mind could sup- 
port. The sea air, however, and the regularity of her 


mode of life, ed her recovery, and she every 
day gained hea’ She soon became able to walk out, 
found Susan not an unpleasant companion, 
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could scale the highest rocks, and assisted Adela to walk 
with more security. For the first three weeks the lady 
ai tranquil; but, when the fourth arrived, it was 
evident her mind was suffering under the eae 
anxiety. She westioned John, “ Did he 
tell you it might bea month?” But even the month 
expired, and did not arrive. She thought of the 

ys of a sea voyage, of possible detentions, and she 
reasoned herself into a momentary nag but this 
could not last. Frequently, when moon shone 
bright, and the people of the house believed her asleep, 
she seated herself at the window that looked on thelii 
cove, and on the ocean. In the indistinctness of 
the moonlight prospect, sometimes she imagined she 
beheld figures at a distance ; and then by their fixture 
discovered them to be merely projecting angles of the 
rocks. Then, again, a white sail appeared to be ap- 
proaching the shore; but, alas! it came no. nearer. 
Often morning dawned upon her sleepless 7 and 
with the light of day came new hopes. “ will 
certainly be here before night,” thought she; and im 
this hope would quit the house while all were still, and 
wander by the sea and among the rocks. The scene was 
often a glorious one; the sun, just rising above the 
horizon, cast his broad red beam upon the ocean, which 
sparkled with a thousand colours. But such scenes 
brought no to her heart. ‘‘ What am I,” she 
would exclaim, ‘‘in this vast universe? Who cares for 
me, or will take thought of me? I might plunge into 
the ocean, and pass away unnoticed and forgotten like 
the sea-weed.” 

It would be wearisome to trace the emotions of this 
desolate being, as, hour after hour, and week after week, 

upon the ocean. Though many a sail rode 
proudly by, and sometimes, in tacking and veering, 
appeared making for the island, yet the beating of her 
heart was succeeaed by the sickness of disappointment, 
for the keel rapidly cut the waters, and was soon lost in. 
the distance. 

In this agitating and exhausting state of mind, 
November passed away, and December came on with all 
the rigours of winter. There is no desolation like that 
of the affections ; it palsies youth and destroys hope 
He who can lay his finger on one spot in the globe, and 
say, it is mine, has still something to love, to cling to ; 


‘* endearing charities of life.” But Adela felt that she 
had no such strong hold; and it was in vain that her 
kind though ignorant companions often tried to cheer 
her by pleasant anticipations. 

It was after many gloomy weeks that, with the view 
of amusing her, John one day called to her to come out 
to the point and see a ship that was coming on in fuli ' 
sail, Phere is an exhilaration in the bright sun and the 
blue sky of afrosty morning. Adela felt it, as she stood 
and gazed at the swelling sails and the rapid movement 
of the vessel, as her keel divided the waters. Al! was. 
brilliant and sparkling ; the waves seemed rejoiciog like 
living beings, as they dashed against its sides. As she’ 
gal upon the ship, moving proudly and majestically 
along, with its tall masts and snowy sails marking the 
swiftness ofits progress, to her it appeared like a creature 
of life and happiness exulting in its glory—the ocean, the 
wild and var. ws ocean, ministering to its will, and 
the winds and waves subservient to its power. She gazed 
after it, as it proudly continued to divide the waters of the 
Atlantic, till it seemed like a speck upon the horizon. 
She was awakened from her reverie by the chillness of 
her feelings, and a sudden change in the atmosphere. 
The sky became darkened, the sea-birds wheeled to and 
fro, and seemed uncertain which way to steer their 
course ; before she reached the house, flakes of snow fell 
at intervals, and all betokened one of those sudden 
storms to which our climate is subject. John gave it as 
his opinion, that the fine morning was a ‘‘ weather 
breeder.” The storm increased rapidly, the waves burst 
their natural limits, and rose high upon the island. The 
wind drove tempests of sleet and hail before it, and 
howled and shrieked in its fury, Adela thought of the 
noble vessel, and remembered how omnipotent she had 
believed it a few hours before ; and she said to herself, 
“* God help them, for no human being can!” 

Night came on with tremendous darkness, and now, 
at intervals, they plainly distinguished minute guns. 
The men collected with torches of pitch and tar, and 
distributed themselves on the rocks; and the women, 
unrestrained by form, and guided only by their own 
impulses, were not less active. They supposed the 
vessel was dismasted and driven about by the tury of the 
elements, as the sound of the guns often changed its 
direction. It approached nearer and nearer. “ it will 
be certain death,” said one of the men, * if they can’t 
keep off from the eastern breakers.” At that moment, 
it was evident the vessel had struck. Shrieks were heard 
mingling with the gale, and the crash was even louder 
than the billow® One hope remained, that the mea 
had cut the boat from the stern, and their lives might 
yet be saved. This was the case; they had suc d 
in getting into the boat, and, in the darkness and tem- 
pest, bad. reached a ledge of rocks connected with the 
island; but their situation was still desperate; heavy 
seas broke over it, and there seemed but a short respite 
from death, One after another were swept into the 
ocean from which bys Seng just escaped, yet a few still 
clung to the ledge; but the rocks rose perpendicular 


above it, and presented no ibility of retreat. ‘The 
peuple chove by their the situation uf 


for there may cluster the sympathies of nature and the 
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afford them assistance ; 
made 
hend that their situation was known ; and finally suc- 
ceeded in ye which the men fastened 
round them. Of fifteen who had taken to the boat, 
poored be the ship that had the 
It to same in 
with a fair wind: but a sudden squall came 
pontine short time increased to a hurricane, with 
constant rain and hail ; she was driven back with v 
and at night had lost so much of her rigging as to 


hardship. 

was able Sod abroad. He been sheltered in 
one of the miserable fishing-huts, and Adela had kindly 


: 


ibuted from her superior stock of comforts to 


from the inhabitants the little they knew of 
yet it seemed sufficient to rouse all his interest, 
soon as he was able, he requested to see her. 


i 


gave a loud shriek, and poe | 
her uncle! he who had a the 
, who had adopted her whi 


it 


void of a single life. Adela 
into company, while she was 
. even visitors, soon 


the child’s favour. At the head of his table, she felt 
fully adequate to the direction of her own conduct, and 
for many she a ntly justified his confidence. 


She was frank, amiable, and 
that she inherited from her parents was small, but by 


udicious t had been nearly doubled ; but 
this was of little account: for Mr. Laie, her uncle, 
was wealthy, and no one doubted that Adela would be 
his heir. Probably this circumstance =o have at- 
tracted some of her lovers. The young lady, however, 
shewed no disposition to encourage any of them; and 
sometimes, when her satisfied uncle pleasantly said, 
a Why, Adela, I believe you are going to be an old 
maid ;” she would reply—‘‘ To be sure I am, uncle; 
for who is so fit a companion for an old bachelor?” 

It was at this crisis that a yo man, who was a 
native of Great Britain, but who the 


wa It was a hea 
plans ; but still more so, when 


of a fondness for play. It was in vain that he now 
ted to ‘Adela the suspicions that rested on his 
headstrong ies in her mouth, that “‘s 
adopted the resolution of marrying him. Mr. i 
it was too late to im restraint, where disci- 
never been ; as a lasteffort of kind- 
vised her to secure the principal of her own 
to herself. But Adela spurned the idea of 
calculating prudence, and answered him 
celebrated quotation, as judicious as the 
, “ that where she could trust herself, she could 
her fortune.” Unwillingly he resigned it into her 
hands, and parted. Adela shed tears at what she 
called the hard- ness and ynkindness of her uncle ; 
and became the wife of Maitland in the full zeal of con- 
fiding affection. For a ne was convinced 


received, and the reports she had heard; in the late 


man,—they had fought, and he had wounded his anta- 
gonist ; that it was necessary for him to escape, or he 
should be immediately arrested ; that a vessel was wait- 
ing at the wharf, which was bound for Halifax, where 
he should be safe, and might remain concealed till the 
excitement was og Wy calmly ac- 
iesced, but told him it was purpose to 
pany him; it was in vain that he opposed her 
ination ; she could not brook opposition, for she 

mused to it. I have given up all for your 
, “ and if I give up you, nothing re- 
1” Maitland, in bis tarn, was obliged to 
was a oy ome, and a voyage of 


It 
ip. for a young lady accustomed to every luxury ; 
the bore it without complaining, till sea-sickness, 


E 


and the want of accommodation, had reduced 
her almost to . It was then that they put in at 
one of the Shoal Islands. When he found her unable 
to , he alarmed her with fears for his own safety. 
“It is only now that there is danger,” said he; ‘‘ when 
the circumstances are known, I shall be permitted to 
return without fear of arrest.” Adela became eager for 
his departure ; and he quitted her in the full assurance 
that he would return in a few 

It was now that Mr. Leslie informed her that the 
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The attempt to sit erect beyond a certain time is inju- 
rious ; for, although bending the spine occasionally is 
useful rather than hurtful, yet when it is done invo-, 
luntarily, and when the bend is attempted to be con- 
cealed by an endeavour to keep the head straight, there 
isa danger of the spine becoming twisted. Indeed a 
double curve guns the consequence ; there is first 
a bend to one side, to give ease to the fatigued muscles ; 
and then, to conceal this, there is a second curve, that 
is necessarily accompanied by a slight twist in the vertical 


story of the duel was a fabrication ; that, after losing her 
little fortune at play, Maitland had forged a checque in 
his name toa large amount, on one of the princi | 
banks, withdrawn the money, and absconded with it: 


that his own object in this voyage had been to follow 


. | and arrest him ; that he knew from authentic sources 


that “> Halifax, and, ape he 
appear during the day, was every night at gambli 
table. “ Providence,” he pr ‘has res 
you to me in a manner that marks out to us both our 
course. You shall return with me; we will 
foreet all that is passed; and I will receive again 
as my child, on cundition that 
The tears of Ja were her only reply ; at length she 
said, ‘“‘And — * reject this offer, what are the conse- 
quences?” ‘* . dela,” replied he, ‘I feel no spirit of 
I was following to arrest him, 
of opening your eyes redeeming you. 5 
in possession of the sum he has fraudulently obtained. 
If you return with me, not a reproach shall ever meet 
your ear; you shall be, as you once were, my comfort 
and my solace, and we will only feel that disappointment 


give up Maitland.” 


, | has more closely united us. If you still > your 


ae offer of kindness not be by I 
will see that you are ly conveyed to him at 
Halifax. But 1 warn Bay =' he has long been a 
notorious gambler ; since your marriage he has thrown 


rough | off the mask; he has now been guilty of a crime that 


would condemn him to a prison for life; do not sup- 
pose this will be his last ; his habits lead to death. 

ive you till to-morrow to weigh the subject, and 

When Adela was left alone, she endeavoured to think 
and reason, but her mind was too much agitated to do 
either. When her uncle came in the morning, she threw 
herself upon his neck, as she was wont to do in happier 
days ; he pressed her closely to his heart. ‘‘ Have you 
decided, Adela?” said he. “ I have,” she replied, in a 
low voice ; “ all you say is true, but he is my husband!” 
The uncle loosened his hold, and turned mournfully 
away. In one hour from that time, he was borne in a 
little fishing-boat far beyond her sight. Two days after, 
a vessel with a comfortable cabin, and good accommo- 
dations, anchored at the little wharf, the captain of 
which sent notice to Mrs, Maitland that he was to 
convey her to Halifax. She took an affectionate leave 
of John and his family, and liberally rewarded their 
kindness. Mr. Leslie returned to the south ; he spoke 
not of niece, and no one presumed her 
name in his presence ; years passed by, ani memo 
seemed to have vanished from the face of the earth. i” 

In the year 1790, a gentleman was visiting one of 
our state prisons ; an interesting woman caught his at- 
tention, as she passed into one of the cells. ‘Is it 

ible,” said he, ‘“‘ that woman can be a convict?”’ 
*“*O no, Sir,” replied the keeper, she is willing to 
remain here as an assistant, for the sake of attending 
her husband, who was sentenced here for life for 
forgery, but will soon be released by death.” The gen- 
tleman’s curiosity was awakened ; he requested to be 
admitted to the cell. The wife suppo the head of 
the husband, and administered to his wants. As the 

tleman gazed upon her, his heart became softened ; 
the recollection of former times returned, and he said in 
an im ive tone, ‘‘ Adela!”’ She looked up, - 
nized uncle, and fainted. When she recovered, he 
said, ‘‘O my child, go home with me!’” She looked 
steadfastly at him, and replied, in the same tone in 
which she had spoken ten years before, “ He is my hus- 
band.” Every alleviation that money could procure was 
supplied to the dying man ; and when he had breathed his 
last, Mr. Leslie took Adela home. But she came not 
alone ; she brought with her a little boy, named Leslie, 
and a second Adela. To these children she never s 
of their father ; but she strove to instil into their minds 
paw of religion and virtue. The old age of Mr. 

ie was cheered by gratitude and affection. 


THE PROPER SITTING POSTURE FOR 
FEMALES. 


This question has been disputed ; one insisti 
that girls should always sit erect, while are 4 
cates for a lounging position. It is not difficult to shew 
that both are wrong; when a delicately formed girl is 
supposed to be sitting erect, she is generally sitting 
crooked ; to a superficial observer she may appear quite 
straight; but any one who will sit on a music stool, 
and endeavour to keep his body in a perpendicular line 
for ten minutes, will be convinced that it is difficult for 
even a strong man to mp le a 
ex to do, without i ine to sink on 
= or to fall 
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I | operation on the 


line of the whole column. 
The proposal to allow children to sit in a crooked or 


pal | lounging position seems to have been founded on the 


idea that all the muscles are more relaxed in this way. 
than even when the child lies at full length on its back. 
This notion is certainly incorrect, and such a mode of. 
sitting is injurious ; for, even were the muscles more. 
relaxed by it, the bones and ligaments acquire such a 
shape as necessarily produces distortion. 
It may naturally be asked how a girl should sit, since. 
it would appear, whether she is in an erect or stoopi 
position, she is equally in danger of becoming pa ts 
As sitting, in a manner generally recommended, affords 
little or no support to one who is weak, the answer 
would be, that a delicate girl should not sit for even 
more than five or ten minutes without having some su 
rt to her back, aud when she is fatigued, that 
ie down or recline = a 4 om as it would be 
annoying to a girl not to owed to sit up ex 
as a couch is not 
hand, we must endeavour to shew how a delicate gi 
my remain in an upright posture for a reasonable time 
without incurring any risk of becoming crooked. This 
leads to an inquiry into the merits of the chairs which 
are at present generally used by children. 
Young ladies are often obliged, while at their music 
lessons, to sit upon those chairs which have high backs, 
long legs, and small seats. These chairs are said to have 
been invented by a very eminent surgeon, and are in- 
tended, either to prevent distortion, p Nera supposed 
supporti . It is difficult to imagine how a 
this can effect the and 
to discover how far it is calculated for the second, the 
reader should make ,the experiment on a chair of the 
same proportion to his figure as the chair in question is 
to that of a little girl. e will find that if the seat or 
surface on which he rests is small in proportion to his 
body, the chest will, after a time, either fall forward or 
on one side, unless he exert himself to a degree that is 
fatiguing. Indeed, if the seat be at the same time 
so hi h that the feet do not rest fairly on the ground, 
but pm under the chair, a forward position of the 
— is almost necessary to preserve the balance of the 
re. 
The objection to such chairs have been met with the 
assertion, that girls feel remarkably comfortable in them, 
This is no argument in favour of their use ; for it is not 
uncommon for a girl, who has seven or eight pounds of 
iron strapped upon her body, and next to her skin, to 
say the machine annoys her so little that she does not 
care how long she wears it. 

But whether this chair is me pe or not, it is easy 
to shew that it is not calculated to give much proper 
support to the body, and that it is almost impossible for 
a delicate girl to sit long in a natural or easy position 
upon it. 

Pit may be allowed, that the chair which we consider 
the most comfortable, that is, the chair which affords the 
most support to the body, should, if made in proper 
portions, be the best for a delicate girl. In such a 
chair, the seat should be scarcely higher than the knees 
— permitting the whole of the foot to rest upon the 

r), and of such a size that, on sitting back, the upper 
part of the calves nearly touch it. This form of seat is 
very different from that of the chair alluded to, the back 
of which is also equally objectionable, for, instead of 
being in some degree shaped to the natural curves of the 
spine, itis made nearly straight, and projects so as to 
push the head forward. A delicate girl should alwa 
sit so as to rest against the back of the chair, and if 
lower part of her spine is weak, a small cushion will 
afford great relief. As it is quite a mistake to suppose 
that the shoulders, if raised in any other way than by 
the action of the muscles, or by the curvature of the 
spine and ribs, will continue high, there is no real ob- 
jection to a girl who is delicate being supported by an 
arm chair: for, occasionally resting on the elbows, a 
considerable weight is taken off from that part of the 
spine which is the most likely to yield. 

These observations refer only to the manner in which 
delicate girls, whose spines are still straight, should sit ; 
when the spine is actually distorted, it will be necessary 
to use o' means.—Quarterly Journal of Science, 
Literature, and Arts, 1827. ~ 


CUSTOMER-WARK. 
[In former times, it was the custom all over Scotland 
for the housewife, assisted by her servants, and, in case 


is of a laird, by the wives and daughters of the tenantry, 


to spin as much woollen and linen yarn as sufficed to 


© It must be also unnecessary to remind the reader, that if the 


knees are bent in standing or walking, there is a curve in the 
+ spine at the same time, 
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| 
totally unmanageable, and had struck upon the breakers. 
Such was the melancholy account given by the three 
' men whose lives had been so wonderfully preserved ; two 
: of them belonged to the crew, and one was a passenger 
Adela learned from yo that this last was a man 
rather advanced in life, and unused to struggle with 
| 
af had eary 
dome} 
iscovered that the way to the uncle’s heart was th 
{ | 
of his life in the East Indies, arrived at the city. 
Fie brought letters from respectable mercantile houses, 
! which established his claims upon fashionable society. 
He became a frequent visitor at Mr. Leslie's, and every 
- one, but the andl, perceived his object, and the pro- lu 
’ bability of success. It was not till it was too late to al 
recall them, that he discovered that Adela’s affections 
blow to his hopes and an 
he learned that the young ta 
man was dissipated in his habits, and justly suspected | hi 
wi 
tit 
4 N 
In 
a 
re 
1 
| 
4 
world well lost.” It was not long, however, before 
j Adela was doomed to recollect the warnings she had 
hours of her husband, his a 
ulance, she saw a conscience ill at ease. One evening ' 
that he had had an unfortunate dispute with a youn EES 
‘ 
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furnish clothes for her family, and napery for bed and 


‘board ; a weaver being alone employed, besides, to put 


handiwork into proper sha Not long ago, a hum- 
jams in Edinburgh, called the Netherbow, was full 
of weavers of this kind ; and, as a proof of the extent to 
which the system was carried two hundred years ago, 
even in the capital, we may mention that, when th 
Scottish Covenanters were about to invade England in 
1640, the pious “ wives” of Edinburgh supplied them, 
at a day’s notice, with a sufficient quantity of hurden 
(a species of linen cloth), to furnish the whole army, 
amounting to twenty thousand men, with tents. In the 
tt improved state of Scotland, the division-of- 
| nen system has, in a great measure, banished both 
the “‘ big” and the “little” wheel ; and, an rome 


happened to enter the cus I 
the vale of Ettrick, and had the curiosity to make him- 
self acquainted with all the poor man’s domestic and 

ive system, as well as his feelings respecting va- 
rious external things. According to his own account of 
his affairs, he “‘ daikered on here in a very sma’ way.” 
In one end of his cottage was his loom, half-embedded 
in the damp black earth ; while in the other end, sepa- 
rated by two wooden beds, was his domestic establish- 
ment, condensing kitchen, parlour, and hall, into about 
ten feet square. He was engaged on a piece of coarse 
woollen cloth, the property of a customer ; and by that, 
he said, he could make eighteen pence a-day. When 
customer-work failed, he was fain to work a piece upon 
speculation, by which he realized no immediate profit ; 
and it was, therefore, only while the eighteen pence 
a-day lasted that he caagel any kind of comfort. On 
being asked ifhe had not better employ himself regu- 
larly for Glasgow, he declared all the work that came 
from that city—jaconets, blunks, ginghams, and cam- 
brics,--to be stale, flat, and unprofitable, compared 
with “ customer-wark.” It was evident, from his con- 
versation, that ‘‘ customer-wark” was the only earth! 
thing that the weaver was interested in. Customer-wa 
was not only superior to every other kind of work ; but 
it was a more blessed and excellent thing than any other 
he knew of in this world. The idea gave a strong cha- 
racter to his conversation, for the phrase was generally 
introduced three or four times into, and formed the ter- 
mination of every sentence. When he paused for breath, 
he recommenced with ‘‘ customer-wark;” and this 
ludicrous phrase accented every cadence. It was the 
alpha and omega of his mind. 

The observations made at this time upon the habits 
and feelings of the poor weaver, being afterwards de- 
tailed to another of the editors of this paper, were 
him thrown into a poem in the Scottish dialect, whic 
was published, as a kind of episode, in a volume, en- 
titled—* Illustrations of the Author of Waverley, bei 
Notices and Anecdotes of Real Characters, Scenes, | 
Incidents, supposed to be described in his works.” As 
a picture of a certain coudition of human life, it is here 
re-produced, with some amendments. ] 


In Ettrick’s old vale, where the heather grows green 
Wi' aye here and there a bit plaintain between, : 
There lives an auld wabster, within an auld shiel, 
As lang, and unchancy, and black as the de'il, 
He works e’en and morn for his wite and his weans, 
Till the very flesi seems to be wraught frae his Danes; 
Yet canty’s the wabster, and blyth as a lark, 

hene’er be gets what he ca's custonrer-wark ! 


al. 
This customer-wark’s the delight o° his soul, 
Whether dlanket, or sheetin, or sarkin, or towel. 
Nae trashirie o° cottons frae Glasgow he cares for,— 
Their gquees the ell is a very good wherefore;— 
But God bless the wives, wi’ cheir wheels and thei thrift, 
That help the puir wabster to fend and mak’ shift; 
Himeelt, and his wife, aad his weans might been stark, 
An it badua been them and their castomer-wark, 


iu. 
The wabster’s auld house, it’s an unco like den, 
» atwee, like its neebors, it has a ben-en'! 

It’s rvof's just a hotter o’ divots and thack, 
Wi a chimley dress'd up maist as big’s a wheat-stack. 

re’s a peat-ruck behind, and a midden before, 
And a jaw-hole would tak a mile-race to jump o'er! 
Ve may think him neglectfu’ and lazy. t, hark, 
He's better employ’d on bis customer-wark ! 


Iv. 
Whate'er ye may think him,—the wabster’s auld hat 
Has ‘wa looms i the ben, and twa beds i’ the butt, 
A wble, dwa creepies, three chyres, and a kist, 

nd a setile to rest on whene'er that ye list; 

ben has a winnock, the butt has a bole, 

Where the baicas’ parritch-leggies are set out to cool, 
In providia’ hitk he has mony a day's darque, 
O' saxteen lang hours, at the customer-wark ! 


wabster's ankd madam—her name it is Bell— 
ng, ill-faured, and black, like the wabster bimsel— 
She does naught the hale day but keeps skelpin the bairns, 
Aud baards or four o° them tight at the pirue, 


Her tongue is as and as sharp as a shuitle 
Whilk seldom rok ge Se her the best o” the battle ; 
And sometimes her neive lends the wabster a yerk, 
That ke likes ! 


na sae weel as his customer-wark ‘ 


vt. 
The black cutty-pipe, that lies by the fire-side, 

Weel kens it the a when a wab has been paid, 

For then wi’ tobacco it’s filled to the ee, 

And the wabster sits happy as happy can be; 

For hours at a time it’s ne’er out ©’ his cheek, 

Till maist feck o’ his winnings ha’e vanished in reek : 
He says that o’ life he could ue’er keep the spark, 
An it werena the pipe and the customer-wark ! 


vil. 
Then the wife, that’s as fond o’ her pleasure as he, 
Brings out a black tea pot, and makes a drap tea; 
And they sit, and they soss, and they haud a cabal, 
Ani ye’d think that their slaistre wad never divaul. 
By their wee spank o’ ingle they keep up the bother, 
Each jeerin’, miscau’in’, and scaldin’ the tother ; 
While the bairns sit out by, wi’ cauld kale, i’ the dark— 
Nae gnde comes to them 9’ the customer-wark ! 


vul. 
When the siller grows scarce and the splenachan toom, 
The wabster gangs back to his treddles and a. 
Where he jows the day lang on some wab o’ his ain, 
That'll bring in nae cash for a twalmonth or twain ; 
Then the pipe is exhaustit and laid on the sill, 
Though the wrecks of its sweetness will hang round it still ; 
And the tea-pot maun lie like a yaud in a park, 
Till Heaven shall neist send some customer-wark! 


1x. 
Then the pvir starvin’ wabster grows thinner and thinner, 
On a ’tatoe for breakfast, a ’tatoe for dinner, 
And vanishes veesibly, day after day, 
Just like the auld moon when she eelies away. 
Clean purged out he looks, like a worm amang fog, 
And his face like a clatch o’ auld sweens in a 
At last, when grown hungry and gaunt asa sa 
He revives with a mouthfu’ o’ customer-wark 


x. 

A branksom gudewife, frae the neist farmer toon, 
Comes in wi a bundle, and clanks hersel’ down, 
“ How’s a’ wi’ ye the day, Bell? Ha’ ye ope i’ the pipe? 

» fax me a stapper; the cutty I'll rype 
I mann see the gudeman—bring him ben, hinney Jess! 
Tut! the pipe’s fa’ o’ naithing but fushionless asse!” 
The wife ne'er lets on that she hears the remark, 
But cries, “ Jess! do ye hear, deme 1—Jt’s customer-wark !” 


xt. 
Havi her lick i’ the Ing, Jess 
And te father « the 
Transported, he throngi the shop door pops his head. 
Like a ghaist glowrin’ out frae the gates o’ the dead, 
n, wi’ a great fraise he salutes the wife, 

Says he ne’er saw her lookin’ sae weel i’ his life, 
Sv for the gudeman, and the bairns at Glendeark, 

hile his thoughts a’ the time are on customer-wark ! 


Thea, wi’ the gudewife, he claps down on the floor, 
And they turn and they count the hale yarn o’er and o'er: 
He rooses her spinning, but canyells like daft 
*Boat the length o” her warp and the scrimpt 0” her waft. 
At last it’s a’ settled, and promised bedeen ; 
To be ready on Friday or Fuirsday at e’en; 
And the bairns they rin out, wi’ a great skirlin’ bark, 
To tell that their dad's got some customer-wark. 


xi. 
Then it’s pleasent to see, by the vera neist ouk, 
How the wabster thawes be to his natural bouk, 
How he freshens a thought on his diet 0’ brose, 
And a wee tait o’colour comes back to bis nose! 
The new monantit, and every thing’s snug, 
And Bell's tongue does nae sing half sae loud i’ his Ing; 
Abstracted, and happy, and jum as a Turk, 
e sits thinking on nothing but customer- 


Oh! cnstomer-wark ! thou sublime moving spring! 

It’s you gdrs the heart o’ the wabster to nA 

An ‘twerena for you, how puir were his cheer, 

Ae meltith a day, and twa blasts i’ the year : 

It’s you that provides him the bit, brat, and beet, 
makes the twa ends o’ the year sweetly meet, 

That pits meat in his barrel, and meal in his ark ! 

My blessings gang wi’ ye, dear customer-wark ! 


THE EFFORTS OF GENIUS. 


Tr is found, on examining a Bi hical Dictio 
of distinguished individeals in and 
amounting to about five thousand in number, that the 
largest proportion are Frenchmen, next the English, 
Scotch, and Germans, and next the Italians, Dutch, 
and other nations. How it happens that there have 
been more men ia France than in England who have 
arrived at distinction is accounted for, not by the com- 
parative largeaess of the country, but by tue circum- 
stance that the French make a point of patronizing men 
of genius, whether they be poor or otherwise ; while, in 
England, few persons of talent, if they be not rich, or 
well-dressed, have the chance of receiving any crm 
from the great. Out of the five thousand individuals, 
about a sixth have been descended from the upper 
classes, and there are not more than a dozen kings ; 
another sixth are of unknown origin, but may be pre- 
sumed to belong to the middle ranks, of which there is 
distinctly about another sixth; the remaining three- 
the have been either desce from 

e trading or poorer classes, and have personal! 
undergone severe struggles with poverty in elevating 
to It is also found that many 
men who have arrived at eminence n by studyi 
selves, 

‘The most curious brazch of this inquiry is that rela- 
tive to the original condition of het ge have risen 
from the lower ranks. Strangely enongh, some trades 
seem to have produced more men of genius than others. 
For example, there are many instances of shoemakers 


i 


life as tailors ; various as weavers; and a number as 


striking instances of men of ye being the sons of 
watchmakers. The following list of distinguished men 
who have in this the humbler ranks, 
will be perused with some degree of interest. 
4Esop, Publius Syrus, Terence, and Epi all 
distinguished men in ancient times, were’ slaves at their 
outset in life. Protagoras, a Greek philosopher, was at 
first a common porter; Cleanthus, another phi . 
was a pugilist, and also supported himself at first by 
drawing water and carrying burdens. The iate professor 
Heyne, of Gottingen, one of the greatest classical 
scholars of his own or any other age, was the 
son of a weaver, and for many years had to 
struggle with the most depressing poverty. The efforts 
of this excellent man of genius appear to have been 
greater and more protracted than those of any other on 
record, but he was finally rewarded with the highest 
honours. Bandoccini, one of the learned men of the 
sixteenth century, was the son of a shoemaker, and he 
worked for many years at the same business. Gelli, a 
celebrated Italian writer, began life as a tailor; and, 
although he rose to eminence in literature, never forgot 
his original profession, which he took ure in men- 
tioning in his lectures. The elder Opie, whose talent 
for painting was well appreciated, was originally a 
working carpenter in Cornwall, and was discov 
Dr. Walcot, otherwise Peter Pindar, working as a.saw- 
yer at the bottom of a saw-pit. Abbott, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who flourished in the sixteenth century, 
and distinguished himself by opposing the schemes of 
Charles i., was the son of a cloth-worker at Guildford. 
Akenside, the author of Pleasures of Imagination, was 
the son of a butcher, in Newcastle upon Tyne. D’Alem- 
bert, the French mathematician, was left at the steps of a 
church by his parents, and brought up by a poor woman as 
a foundling, yet arrived at great celebrity, and never forgot 
or prea his nurse. Ammenius Saccophorus, foun- 
der of the mystic philosophy at Alexandria, was born in 
poverty, an his subsistence by carry- 
ing sacks of wheat, whence the latter part of his name. 
Amyot, a French author, of some celebrity for his ver- 
sion of Plutarch, who lived in the sixteenth century, 
was at first so poor as to be unable to afford oil or can- 
dles to assist his studies, which he had to carry on by 
fire-light; and all the sustenance his nts could 
afford him was a loaf of bread weekly. George Ander- 
son, the translator of a treatise of Archimedes, and 
author of a General View of the East India Company’s 
affairs, who died in 1796, was originally a day labourer. 
Massaniello, who headed a successful revolt against the 
Austrian Government at Naples, was a poor seller oi 
fish. Sir Richard Arkwright, the ingenious inventor of 
the machinery for spinning cotton, was originally a 
country barber, or ler in hair. Arne, an eminent 
English com t of music, who died in 1778, was the only 
son of an upholsterer, and was himself brought up as an 
attorney's clerk. Astle, the archeologist, and author 
of a work on the origin and of writing, was the 
son of the keeper of Needwood forest. Augerau, mar- 
shal of France, and Duke de Castiglione, under Buona- 
ee was originally a private soldier in the French and 
‘eapolitan ranks. John Bacon, an eminent sculptor of 
last century, was originally a painter of porcelain for 
potters. illet, a laborious and learned French 
writer, was born of poor parents at Neuville, in Picardy, 
but he extricated and raised himself by his genius. 
Ballard, the author of Memoirs of British Ladies, was 
originally a stay and habit maker, but, being patronized 
for his uirements, he was educated at Oxford, and 
made beadle of that university. Barker, the inventor of 
4 representation by panorama, having failed in 
usiness, became a miniature painter, and settled at 
Edinburgh ; and, it was while resident here, and taking 
a view from the Calton Hill, that the idea of forming a 
panorama entered his mind. His invention realized him 
a fortune. Beattie, the author of the Minstre!, a poem, 
and other works, was originally a parish schoolmaster at 
Fordoun. Belzoni, most eminent in 
E , at one period, when in pecuniary difficulties, 
and himself by exhibiting feats of strength in dif- 
ferent towns in Great Britain. The famous Admiral 
Benbow served at first as a common sailor in a merchant 
vessel. Miss Benger, the authoress of the Life of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and many other productions of merit, 
was so very in early life that, for the sake of read- 
ing, she used to peruse the pages of books in a booksel- 
ler’s window in a town in Wiltshire, where she resided, 
and returned day after day, in the hope of findin 
another turned over. She afterwards obtai 
friends who assisted her. Sebastian Castalio, the ele- 
gant Latin translator of the Bible, was born of poor 
nts, who lived among the mountains of a . 
he Abbé Hautefuille, who distinguished himself in he 
seventeenth century by his inventions in clock and 
watch making, was the son of a baker. The eminent 
Prideaux, who rose to be Bishop of Winchester, was 
bora of such poor parents that they could with difficulty 


keep him at school, and he acquired the rudiments of 
his education by acting as az assistant in the kitchen of 
Exeter College, Oxford. The father of the famous 
Inigo Jones was a cloth maker. Sir Edmund Saunders, 
chief justice of the King’s Bench in the reiga of Charles 


gardeners, and stone-masons. Move remarkably still, 
many eminent men, in ancient times, were originally ; 
slaves, or common soldiers. There have been some 
out the country, as used to be, in preparing cloth. Stull, 4 
however, where such an individual is found, he is ge- 
perally a more comfortable person than the muslin or 
cotton weaver, who, in his labour, has to compete 
against the enormous odds of machinery, and is, there- 
fore, perhaps, the most abject and impoverished work- 
man in the empire. Unfortunately, there are now very : 
few customer weavers, as they are called, who can obtain 
full ay ae and therefore their existence iis ge- 
nerally found to be one of comfort, chequered with in- 
tervals of penury. 
In the year 1824, one of the editors of the Journal 
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. berg, and an eminent 


a Dutch 


' the streets at night for his support. 


11. was originally an errand'boy to the young la 
Linnwts was apprenticed to a shoe maker, with w 
he wrought for some time, till rescued by a generous 
patron, who saw bis genius for learning. Lomonosoff, 
one of the most celebrated Russian poets of last century, 
began life as a‘poor fisher boy. The famous Ben Jonson 
worked for some years as a bricklayer, but while he had 
a trowel in his hand he had a book in his pocket. 
Péter Ramess, a celebrated writer of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was at first a shepherd boy, and obtained his edu 
cation by serving as a lacquey to the college of Navarre. 
Lengomantanus, the Danish astronomer, was the son of 
a labourer. Pareus, —- of theology at Heidel- 
vine, was at first an apprentice 
toa shoemaker. Hans Sacho, an eminent German poet 
and scholar, was the son of a tailor, and he himself 
a as a shoemaker for many years. John Folez, 
an German poet, was a barber. Lucas Cornelisz, 
painter of the sixteenth century, had occasion- 
ally to x his family as a cook in gentlemen’s 
kitchens. ‘The illustrious Kepler spent his life in pov- 
erty, but in apparent contentment. Winckelman was 
so poor while a student that he sung ballads through 
olfgang Muscu- 
lus commenced his career in a similar manner, havi 
for some time sung ballads through the country, a 
begged from door to door, in order to obtain a pittance 
wherewith to put himself to school. Pope Adrian VI., 
one of the most eminent scholars of his time, began life 
in great poverty, and, as he could not afford candles, 
often by the light of street lamps, or in the church 
porches where lights are kept burning ; his eminent ac- 
quirements, and unim hable character, led him suc- 
cessively through different preferments in the church 
till he was appointed Pope. Claude Lorraine is said to 
have been originally apprenticed to a pastry cook. 
tel was born of poor parents, and was indebted 
for the elements of education to the charity of a priest. 
Lagrange, the French translator of I.ucretius, was 
brought up in extreme poverty. La Spagnoletto began 
his career in great indigence. Miles Davies, a writer 
on antiquities in the early part of last century, hawked 

is productions from door to door. James Tytler, a 

n of great genius in Edinburgh last century, lived 
in the greatest indigence, composing some of his works 
in types, without the intervention of manuscripts. 
Parkes, the author of some celebrated works on chemis- 
try, was originally an apprentice to a grocer, and under- 
went many difficulties before he was ultimately success- 
ful as a ical chemist. Sir Humphry Davy was 
the son of 4 carver on wood, and he himself began as an 
apprentice to an apothecary. 

Such brilliant instances as these might well serve to 
stimulate the virtuous efforts of youth to better their 
condition; but I forbear a. remarks on the subject till 
a few more cases have been laid before them. 


PRINTING AND STEREOTYPING. 

Tue art of printing, whose origin has been de- 
tailed in the early numbers of the Journal, is one of 
the most pee, ae results of human ingenuity, 
and is certainly the very noblest of all the known 
handicrafts. Yet, important as it is acknowledged 
to be, three centuries elapsed from the date of the 
invention before it was perfected in many of its 
most necessary details. At first, the art was entirely 
in the hands of learned men, the greatest scholars 
often glorying- in affixing their names to the works 
as correctors of the press, and giving names to the va- 
rious parts of the mechanism of the printing office, as 
is testified by the classical technicalities still in use 

the workmen. It was formerly mentioned 
that Guttenburgh, the inventor, did not go the 
length of casting types from moulds: that freat 
ee is said to have been effected by Peter 
Scheeffer, the companion of Faust; and from that 
event till the invention of italic letters by Aldus Ma- 
nutius, to whom learning is much indebted, no 
other improvement took place. It does not appear 
that mechanical ingenuity was at any time directed 
to the improvement of the presses, or any other 
parts of machinery used in printing, and the 
consequence was that, till far on in the eighteenth 
century, the clumsy instruments of Guttenburgh, 
Faust, and Caxton, continued in universal use. 
The presses were com of wood and iron, and 
were slow and me nm working, while the ink con- 
tinued to be applied by two stuffed balls or cushions, 
at a great expense of time and trovble. 

At an almost was ef- 
fected in the printing office, both in the appearance’ 
of thet bed sw ond the working of the presses. 
About the same _— the art of stereotyping was 
discovered, and developed a completely new feature 
in the invention One the chief 
provements in typography was the discarding 
the long s, and eyery description of contractions, 
and, at the same time, the cutting of the letters 
was done with greater neatness and regularity. 
Among the first improvers of the printing press, 


most honourable place may be given to the Earl of | 


Stanhope, a nobleman remembered for his mechan- 
ical genius, whu applied certain lever powers to the 
screw and handle of the old press, thereby diminish- 
ing the labour of the operative, and producing finer 
work. Since the beginning of the present century, 
and more specially within the last twenty years, 
presses wholly composed of iron, on the nicest scien- 
tific principles, have been invented by different men 
of mechanical genius in Great Britain and America, 
so as to simplify the process of printing in an ex- 
traord egree ; and the invention of presses com- 
— of See and wrought by 
tri 


steam power, 
umphantly crowned the improvements in the 
art. The introduction of steam presses has been 


furthered by another invention of an accessory na- 
ture, now of great value to the egg Allusion is 
here made to the invention of the roller, for apply- 
ing the ink, instead of the old unwieldly and insuf- 
ficient balls. The roller, which is a composition of 
a glutinous nature, cast upon a wooden centre-piece, 
was invented by a journeyman printer in Edinburgh, 
and was so much appreciated as at once to spread 
over the whole of Britain. 

It is our chief object, in this sketch, to give a 
brief explanation of the process of stereotyping—a 
process without the aid of which the present, as 
well as many other works, could not be so exten- 
sively nor so cheaply circulated through the coun- 
try. Stereotyping seems to have been invented 
simultaneously by different persons in various parts 
of England and Scotland during the last century. 
When properly made known, it was hailed with ac- 
clamation by tle printing and publishing world ; 
but, as experience developed its powers, it was 
found to be strictly applicable only to a particular 
kind of work. In putting up types, wy | are lifted 
one by one, and built into a little case held in the 
hand of the compositor, who, by the accumulation 
of handfuls, makes up 8 page, and lays it, with the 
face uppermost, on a table. After being wedged 
at the foot and side into an iron frame, and cor- 
rected, the page is carried to the press for working, 
and when the whole of the impression is off, it is 
brought back to the table, and the types distributed 
into their places. When the page has to be stereo- 
typed, the same of putting up is gone 

ugh ; but, instead of being carried to the press, 
the page is plastered over with liquid stucco to the 
thickness of about half an inch, so that a level cake 
is formed on the surface of the types. As soon as 
the stucco hardens, which it does almost immedi- 
ately, the cake is separated from the types, and, on 
being turned up, shows a complete hollow or mould- 
like representation of the faces of the types and 
every thing else in the . There being no 
longer any use for the types, they are carried off and 
distributed. As for the cake, it is put into an oven 
and baked to a certain degree of heat and hardness, 
like a piece of pottery. It is next laid in a square 
iron pan, having a lid of the same metal, with holes 
at the corners. The pan is now immersed in a pot 
of molten lead, and being allowed to fill by means 
of the holes, it is at length taken out and put aside 
till it cool. On opening the pan, a curious appear- 
ance is presented. The lead has run into the mould 
side of the cake, and formed a thin i all over, 
exhibiting the perfect appearance of the faces of 
the types on which the stucco was plastered. Thus 
is procured a fictitious page of types, not thicker 
than the sixth of an inch, and which can be printed 
from in the same manner as in the case of a real 
Such is the process of stereotyping, or mak- 
ing fixed or stationary types ;—and now for the 
utility of the invention. 

In all cases of common book-work it is best to 
print from types to the amount of the copies re- 
quired, and then distribute the types; but in most 
of books published in or 

stereotyping becomes absolutely n . It 
is easy to me wd the reason for this. When books 
are published in numbers, it often happens that 
many more copies are sold of one number than of 
another, and unless the types be kept up to complete 
sets in the hands of the publisher, or to print copies 
according to the increased demand, a serious loss is 
sustained. ‘The manufacture of stereotype plates 
is, therefore, simply a means of keeping up fictitious 
types to answer future demands, at an expense infi- 
nitely inferior to that of keeping the actual pages 
standing. For example, one hundred pounds’ worth 
of types are employed in setting up a single sheet of 
this journal, while a set of — lates, which 
answers the same purpose, costs only forty-five shil- 
lings. Tere being now thirty-four numbers of the 
journal printed, a capital of 3,400/. would require to 
be sunk to keep all the pages of the work standing 
in types, whereas, the stereotype plates for the same 
quantity of numbers has cost between seventy and 
eighty pounds only. As the journal is stereotyped 
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weekly, there has perhaps never yet occurred such @ 
rema of vast im. 
provement in the typographic art. e very man+ 
ner in which the work is Pffected PM te matter 
for rise. Two sets of plates are moulded, one 
of which is kept for use in Edinburgh, and the other 
sent in a box by the royal mail to London, where it 
is immediately subjected to a steam press, and, in a 
few hours, made to uce twenty thousand or 
more printed sheets. By this wonderful process, the 
expense of setting up the in London is avoid- 
ed, and the publisher thereby permitted to extend 
the circulation of the work on the most liberal prin- 


ciples, and in a v quick manner, all over the 
country, both to the benefit of the booksellers and 
the public. At the outset of the Journal, stereo- 
typing most unfortunately was not resorted to; in 
consequence of this oversight, some of the numbers 
were put in types four and five times, to print off 
additional supplies ; and it has only been since the 
whole were regularly stereotyped that the work has 
produced any profit commensurate with the exer- 
tions bestowed upon it, or been conducted with 
satisfaction to the parties concerned. 


THE CONDOR, 
Tue habits of the condor partake of the bold ferocit 
of the eagle, and of the disgusting filthiness of the ace 4 
ture. though, like the latter, it appears to prefer the . 
dead carcass, it frequently makes war upon a living prey ; 
but the gripe of its talons is not sufficiently firm to ena- 
ble it to carry off its victim through the air. Two of 
these birds, acting in concert, will frequently attack a 
puma, a lama, a calf, or evea a full-grown cow. T 
will pursue the poor animal with unwearied pertinacity, 
lacerating it incessantly with their beaks and talons, 
= = falls ome with fatigue and loss of blood. 
n, having first seized upon its tongue, they proceed to 
tear out its eyes, and commence their feast’ with these 
favourite morsels. ‘The intestines form the second course 
of their banquet, which is usually continued until the 
birds have gorged themselves so fully as to render them 
incapable of using their wings in flight. The Indians, 
who are well acquainted with this t of their vora- 
city, are in the habit of turning it to account for their 
amusement in the chase. For this purpose they ex 
the dead body of a horse or a cow, by which some of the 
condors, which are generally hovering in the air in search. 
of food, are speedily attracted. As soon as the birds 
have glutted themselves on the carcass, the Indians 
make their appearance, armed with the lasso, and the 
condors, being unable to escape by flight, are pursued 
and caught by means of these singular weapons with the 
greatest certainty. This sport is a peculiar favourite in 
the country, where it is held in a degree of estimation 
second to that of a bull-fight alone.—Gardens and Me. 
nagerie of the Zoological Society. 


THE DEAR YEARS. 

In former times, when Scotland was a poor, “ half-fed, 
half-clad, half-sarkit” country at the very best, and ere 
the maxims of political economy, and the wealth intro- 
duced by commerce, had as yet provided men with the 
means of obviating the effects of bad seasons, our popu- 
lation was subject to the most awful visitations of famine, 
which sometimes lasted, with more or less virulence, for 
a course of years. The most severe calamity of this kind 
on record occurred at the meeting of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, when a series of bad crops, commene 
cing in 1697, and not — till 1704, reduced the peo- 
ple toa state of privation an suffering quite unexampled, 
The earlier months of the winters of those years were so 
intensely cold that the unhouseled children of naturedied 
in the fields; the birds dropped from the trees; and the 
smaller insects, such as flies, were nearly exterminated. 
The meagre crops of those years had to be rescued from 
the snows of November and December— a species of la~ 
bour which deprived many of the poor working people of 
the use of their hands and feet. The scare‘ty was at its 
height in 1700. The meal was then sold a! two shillings 
a-peck, a price which placed it almost beyond the reach 
of the common people. And not only was this great 
cardinal necessary of Scottish domestic life elevated to 
such an exorbitant price, but it was sometimes difficultto 
procure it atall. It is related, traditionally, that when 
women sometimes came to market, and found that the 
whole disposable grain of the place had been already sold 
off, they would be seen clapping their hands, and tearing 
off their head-gear, with the most heart-rending excla- 
mations of despair, knowing that they would have nothing 
to put into the mouths of their children for a number of 
days, unless succoured by the charity of their neighbours. 

Under such distressing circumstances, the affections 
of domestic life were very apt to disappear in the selfish- 
ness of individua] misery. Honest Patrick Walker, the 

ious pamphleteer so much quoted in the ‘ Heart of 
id-Lothian,” relates, that some declared they could 
mind nothing butfood, and were utterly unconcerned about 
their souls, whether they went to heaven or hell.” Yet 
there were, no doubt, many instances, also, of mothers 
tearing the bit from their own disinterested mouths, to 
give it to their offspring,—of good hearts which could 
succour the deeper distress of their friends, at the risk of 
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their own destruction,—and of Christians who, regarding 

evil in life as the infliction of an all-wise and un- 
challengable Deity, would bear their pains with unbroken 
minds, and fulfil, till the very last, all the duties of a good 
life. 

There lived in those days a certain bailie, in the town 
“of Coldstream,whose descendant, in 1826, related to me 

the following anecdotes, which had been handed down 
by family tradition: — 

At one particular crisis of the famine, this good man, 
‘though one of the wealthiest in the place, found it quite 

impossible to procure a meal for his children. The day 
had been spententirely without food, and, towards night, 
the youngsters were getting so clamorous that the parents 
despai of seeing them fall asleep without something 
in the shape of py ae In this emergency, the bailie 
bethought him of a barrel of ale which had long lain in 
his cellar. But, in the first place, he called in the town- 
piper with his bagpipes. Having set this official to play 
alew merry tunes, e children all fella-dancing, and he 
‘then supplied them each with a little of the ale, the piper 
included. Under this double influence of music and 
drink, the poor things danced still more energetically, 
till at length they became so overpowered by fatigue and 
the fumes of the liquor as to fall into a doa sleep, 
from which they only awoke next morning toa meal which 
had, in the mean time, been provided. 

During the famine, four bolls of oatmeal were sent to 
‘Coldstream market to be sold, and were consigned to the 
care of the bailie. His wife took him aside, and, directed 
by the feelings of a mother, counselled him to secure one 
of the bolls for the use of his own family. But he kind- 
ly rebuked her for her selfishness, and said he would per- 

rm what he cofisidered his duty, by dealing out the 
meal to the inhabitants in general, in portions correspond- 
ing to the extent of families, ranking himself among the 
rest. He did so most scrupulously; and it was remarked, as 
a token of the favourof Heaven for such humane and just 
conduct, that the little quota he thus reserved for his 
own use, served to sustain his family exactly till another 
supply was procured, 
The mortality occasioned by this famine was very great. 
The people, by way of making their little occasional sup- 
plies of meal go as far as possible, used to grind it up with 
er proportion of way-side herbs and seeds of an un- 
healthy character, which were almost as fatal as absolute 
want. Patrick Walker tells us, that deaths and burials at 
length grew so frequent, that the living were wearied 
with taking care of the dead ; it was found difficult to raise 
a sufficient company to inter a neighbour decently ; and 


the country, and try her fortune in a scene where she 
was less known. In time, the people almost forgot the 
very existence of such a person; the waves of soc 
closed over her, and she was the same to Ayrshire as if 
she had never lived. But it would appear that the unhap- 
py wretch did not find it possible to obtain a proper set- 
tlement anywhere else, owing, perhaps, to her not being 
anywhere else ‘ the accustomed beggar.” Thus, when 
the famine began, like a dejected bark driven back by 
storms to its own little haven, she found it necessary to 
seek a shelter and sustenance, everywhere else denied, 
in the circle of country where she was alone known, 
either for good or evil. Previous to the unfortunate ex- 
— which drove her from Ayrshire, she had been a 

ecent-looking, neatly dressed woman, with a trace of 
the — of better days ; but now misery had pinched 
her hard ; her clothes were the most wretched that could 
be conceived, and, to use the expressive phrase in which 
her tale was related, it was possible to trace her lo by 
the vermin which she dropped in her progress. The last 
circumstance was a sufficient cause, if no other had exist- 
ed, for denying a lodging to the poor wretch, while the 
famine of the time afforded an equally good reason for 
refusing to extend to her the means of su ing life. 
Thus circumstanced—an outcast, starved, diseased, 
to herself and all the 
creature dragged her living corpse to the banks of the 
water of Annick, (a rivulet which runs through the pa- 
rish of Stewarton, and discharges itself into the sea at 
Irvine,) and there upon a little hillock lay down to die. 

Through the kindness ofa neighbouring farmer, the 

great-grandfather of my informant, who every day came 
out to the place where she was lying, and threw her a 
bannock an a piece of cheese, she survived nine days, but 
died upon the tenth, as striking a picture of human mis- 
ery as ever cumbered the earth. The time was one of 
horrible sights, and accordingly no one stirred to offer 
her corpse the rites of burial, or even to fling a stone or 
a handful of earth upon it, for many months after. 


LONDON AND THE GAMING HOUSES. 


In perambulating the streets of London, the stranger 
invariably strolls in a westerly direction, gradually leav- 
ing behind him the closely-packed houses, streets, and 
alleys of the city, and at every step approaching that part 
of the metropolis where the air seems freer, the buildings 
more elegant and spacious, the thoroughfares wider, and 


many Corpses got neither coffin nor winding-sheet, but 
were drawn to the grave upon sledges, as is done upon 
occasions of pestilence abroad.* It was quite a custo- 
mary sight in Ayrshire, according to a tiaditionary source 
of intelligence, to see the bodies of people, who had died 
of starvation, iying under the high thorn hedges, which 
then formed the only boundaries of roads and fieldsthrough- 
out thecountry. Many of these were never buried ; but, 
after lying above ground till the return of better times re- 
awakened natural feelings in the breasts of the people, 
were put out of sight by « covering of earth. 

It is said that the tamine was fatal, to a remarkable 
degree, in the northern provinceof Moray; insomuch, 
that, in the parish of Kininvie, only turee smoking cot- 
tages were left all the inhabitants of the others having 
died during that heavy visitation, ‘ From poverty and 
the awful prevalence of mortality,” says a provincial 
chronicler, (the Inverness Courier, ) ‘* the ordinary rites 
of Christian burial were denied to the poor, and large holes 
were dug in many places, into which their bodies were 
cotsigned. One maiden lady in Garmouth, whose me- 
mory is still gratefully embalmed in the recollections of 
the peasantry, provided shrouds and coifins for such as 
wandered to ker door to die ; and, so anxious were the 
poor to avail themselves of this last privilege, that they 
would husband their little stock, and journey far and near, 
that they might close their eyes secure of decent interment !” 
Tn the hightands, hanger pinched the people as hard as 
es else. There used long to be a traditionary re- 
collection at Inverness, of a vision of poor famished 
wretches, who came out like spectres from the glens and 
woods, and set up a wail of misery before the town, that 
pierced the very hearts of the honest burghers, themselves 
very nearly as necessitous and as miserable. 

‘he foltowing little tale of human ignominy and wretch- 
edness, connected with the famine of 1700, is from the 
recollection of an aged gentleman to whom it was related 
by his grandmother, the date of whose birth was 1704. 

For many years before the famine, a poor old woman, 
belonging to the tribe of gentle beggars, as they are called 
in Scotlaud—that is, persons originally of good condition, 
but who have been reduced to beggary—used to wander 
about Ayrshire, living chiefly in the houses of the far- 
mets, to whom her company was acceptable, on account 
of her having ‘‘ a wonderful gift of prayer.” About the 
year 1695, this sanctimonious person, though she had 
partaken of the family enpeess was detected one night, 
at a farm-house where she lodged, licking the cream off 
one of the best boynes in thedairy. Such a failing in a 
woman of her character was very shocking to the reli- 
gious feelings of the community, and, accordingly, the 
poor woman was now so much despised and reviled that 
she found it necessary to disappear from that district of 


* Since this article was 
full exemplifeation of all 
lence at 


nned, we have, unfortunately, had 
practices proper to a time of pes- 


the passengers more tastefully and fashionably dressed. 
Temple-bar was long esteemed the line of demarcation 
betwixt traffic and gentility, inasmuch as it separates 
London from Westminster; but trade has, for many 
years, been creeping beyond this huge barrier,—has 
filled the Strand with shops—turned to the right and gone 
up the Haymarket and Regent Street—is fast pushing on 
its way towards Windsor—and there is no knowing where 
it — finally stop. Charing Cross, a spot where a num- 
ber of streets diverge in different directions, at the wes- 
tern extremity of the Strand, is now the proper boundary 
betwixt the residence of the fashionable and unfashionable 
world. When you have walked westward as far as this 
radiating point, you begin to be struck with the magni- 
ficent proportions of the edifices; and, as you trate 
onward, you fee! yourself the more astonished and 
plaesed with the e:egance of the architecture (even though 
you may perhaps know that it is only brick disguised in 
Master, the beauty of the large plate-glass windows, and 
the great degree of opulence which the whole outline 
so significantly displays. If you have any town cousin 
with you, who has volunteered to show the wonders of 
the place, you most likely ask what description of per- 
sons inhabit houses of such grandeur; and he answers, 
that many are the residences of the nobility and members 
of the govennment, many are occupied as public offices, 
and club houses, and not a few are to purposes 
of gaming. 
The gaming-houses of London—at least those on a 
great scale—are all situate in this modern and t 
quarter of the town, and are among the greatest wo’ 
of this world of houses and human beings. In the slang 
of the town, such dens of vice and plunder are designa- 
ted Hells,—a name too applicable to the nature of the 
business transacted within them. We are credibly in- 
formed by the author of Life in the West—a recent 
duction, that these houses are fitted up in a style of ex- 
traordinary splendour, and that their expences are enor- 
mous, though nothing in comparison to the profits real- 
ized. One house is supported at an expence of a thou- 
sand pounds a week. The next in eminence costs a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a-week, and the minor ones vary 
from fifty to eighty pounds. Each house has a regular 
complement of officials, who are paid extravagaut salaries. 
The inspectors, or overlookers, are paid from six to eight 
pounds a-week each ; the ‘* croupiers,” or dealers, three 
to six pounds ; the waiters and porters, two pounds , and 
a person who keeps a leok out after the police officers, 
to give warning of their approach, two pounds. The mo- 
ney disbursed for secret information, wines, &c., cannot 
be easily ascertained, but must be very large. 
Every thing in the interior of these mansions is ele- 
nt; but ceftain things betoken the dreadful and bazar- 
ous nature of the establishment. The doors and wiadow 
shutters are fortified with strong iron plates, so that an 
ingress by violence is a tardy and difficult matter. There 


is one of these iron doors at the bottom of the stairs, one 
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near the top, and a third at the entrance of the gaming 
room. These are opened and closed one after the other 
as the person ascends or descends. In each of the doors 
there is a little round glass peep-hole, for the porter to 
take a deliberate view of all persons desirous of admit - 
tance, in order to keep out or let in whom choose. 
An unsophisticated person would naturally enough 
suppose, from this account, that none but those of great 
courage would dare to penetrate into the heart of these 
establishments; but it must be explained that there is 
nothing like gruffoess or jailorism in tne keepers of the 
mansion. The whole is placed on an easy footing. No 
civility can equal that of the waiters, while the conde- 
scension of the proprietors, or bankers, the refreshments 
and wine, all combined, have an in ing and decep- 
tive influence upon the inexperienced unreflectin 
mind. But what kind of people are they who keep a 
houses? are they born a particular class? By no means. 
In London there is always a large number of individu- 
als, the refuse of every rank, and the natives of every 
country, floating on the surface of society, ready to engage 
in any desperate undertaking, providing it can bring mo- 
ney into the pocket, and indulgence to the ions. 
“The proprietors of these houses are com of a heter- 
ogeneous mass of worn-out gamblers, black-legs, horse 
dealers, jockeys, valets, petty- fogging lawyers, low trades- 
men, men in business who have failed through their 
debauchery, and others of a similar stamp. They dress 
in the first style of fashion, keep country houses, car- 
riages, horses, and fare sumptuously ; bedizen themselves 
out with valuable gold watches, chains, seals, diamond 
and other rings, costly snuff-boxes, &c.—property, with 


but little exception, originally belonging to unfortunates 


who had been fleeced of every thing, and who, in the 
moment of distress, parted with them for a mere trifle 
Some have got into large private mansions, and keep first- 
rate establishments. Persons, with a very superficial 
knowledge of the world, can easily discern through the 
thin disguise of gentlemen they assume.”—Life in the 
West, vol. ii. p. 93. 

One of these infamous establishments, which obtains 
more plunder than all the others put together, has been 
fitted up at an expence of £40,000, and has been set up 
as a bait for the fortunes of the great. ‘‘ Invitations to 
dinner are sent to noblemen and gentlemen, at which 
they are treated with every delicacy, and the most intox- 
icating wines. After pow | liberal entertainment, a visit 
to the French hazard table in the adjoining room is a 
matter of course, when the consequences are easily di- 
vined. A man thusallured to the den may determine not 
to lose more than the few pounds he has about him; but 
the of the moment, and delirium 

ay, it uently happens that, notwi' ee 
he money upon his checks, which 
being known to be goo/l, are readily cashed to very con- 
siderable amounts. In this manner, £10,000, £20,000, 
£30,000, or more, have often been swept away.” The 
profits thus gained are almost incalculable ; for such is the 
gross stupidity of men of fortune, that they persist upon 
entering and “‘ trying their luck,”’ either at — with 
cards or dice, although perfectly well aware of the almost 
certain chance of losing. The house just alluded to lately 
realized in one season £150,000, over and above ex~- 
pences, which could not be less than £100 a-day.”’ Some 


idea can be formed, (says the author we have quoted,) ~ 
of what has been sacked, by the simple fact,that one - 


thousand pounds was given, at the close of the season, 
to be divided among the wanters alone; a head-servant 
we half that sum presented to him as a new years 
att. 

~ The degree of blackguardism, villany, and wasteful 
profusion which characterize these infamous establish- 
ments, will, doubtless, appal the minds of thousands of 
our respectable and industrious readers; but there is a 
use in thus unfolding scenes capable of scaring the un- 
wary man of property, or those ia desperate circumstan- 
ces, from the gaming table, while the virtuous portion of 
the community, in reading such accounts of what is hour- 
ly transacting—night day, Sunday as well as every 
other day in the week—in the metropolis, will draw closer 
together, and learn to be thankful that their simple and 
honest occupations do not lead them into the way of 
such unhallowed temptations. 


A DAY BETWEEN THE TROPICS.* 


Ow the 15th of June, in lat. 14° 6 45", we beheld, 
for the first time, that glorious constellation of the south- 
ern heavens, the cross, which is to navigators a token of 
peace, and, according to its position, indicates the hours 
of the ni We long wished for this constellation, 
as a guide to the other hemisphere; we, therefore, felt 
inexpressible pleasure when we perceived it in the re- 
splendent firmament. We all contemplated it with feel- 
ings of profound devotion as a type of salvation ; but 
the mind was especially elevated at the sight of it, by 
the reflection, that even into this region, which this beau- 
tiful constellation illumines, under the significant name 
of the Cross, the European has carried the noblest attri- 
butes of humanity, science, and Christianity ; and, im- 
pelled by the most exalted feelings, endeavours to spread 
them more and more extensively ia the remotest regions. 

la proportion as the southern firmament rose abore out 
horizon, that of the northern hemisphere sank below it. 


* From Travels ia Brasil, by Doctors Vi amd Martins 
andertaken by the order majesty Ube bing of Bavaria. 
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Those who considered Europe exclusively as their coun- 
, looked with painful sensations on the polar star as 
it sank lower and lower, till at length it vanished in the 
thick mists of the horizon. . 
In these seas the sun rises from the ocean with fet 
r, and gilds the clouds accumulated in the hori- 
200, which, in grand and various groups, seem to present 
to the of the spectator continents with high moun- 
tains and valleys, with volcanoes and seas, mythological 
and other strange creations of fancy. The lamp of day 
gradually mounts in the transparent blue sky; the damp 
fogs subside ; the sea is calm, or gently rises and 
fit, with a surface smooth as a mirror, in a regular 
motion. At noon a pale, faintly shining cloud rises, the 
herald of a sudden tempest, which at once disturbs the 
tranquillity of the sea. Thunder and lightning seem as 
if they would split our planet ; but a heavy rain, of a 
saltish taste, pouring down in the midst of roaring whirl- 
winds, puts an end to the raging of the elements; and 
several semicircular rainbows, extended over the ocean 
like gay triumphal arches, and multiplied in the wrinkled 
surface of the water, announce the termination of the 
t natural phenomenon. Ass soon as the air and sea 
| son recovered their repose and equilibrium, the sky 
again shows its transparent azure; swarms of flying-fis 
leap sporting over the surface of the water, and the 
many coloured natives of the ocean, among which is the 
shark with his two inseparable companions, Gasterostaus 
Ductor and Echeneis Remora, come up from the bottom 
of the element; which is translucent to the depth of a 
hundred fathoms. Singularly formed Meduse, the blad- 
der-shaped Physalis, with its blue iam filaments, 
serpent-like streaks of Salpe, joined together, float care- 
lessly along, and many other little marine animals, of 
the most various kinds, pass slowly, the sport of the 
waves, by the motionless vessel. As the sun gradually 
sinks in the cloudy horizon, sea and sky assume a new 
dress, which is, beyond description, sublime and magni- 
ficent ; the most brilliant red, yellow, and violet, in infi- 
nite shades and contrast, are poured out in profusion over 
the azure of the firmament, and are reflected in still gayer 
variety from the surface of the water. The day departs 
amidst continual lightnings in the dusky horizon ; while 
the moon, in silent majesty, rises from the unbounded 
ocean, into the cloudless upper regions. Variable winds 
cool the atmosphere; numerous falling stars, coming 
fem ae | from the south, shed a magic light ; the dark 
lue firmament, reflected with the constellations on the 
untroubled bosom of the.water, — the image of 
the whole starry hemisphere ; the ocean, agitated 
even by the faintest breeze of the night, is changed into 
& sea of waving fire. 


THE CAVERN TEMPLES OF ELORA. 


The seven wonders of the world seem all to sink into 
insignificance, as stupendous instances of human exer- 
tion, compared with the cavern temples of Elora in 
Hindostan, which have only of Jate been made known 
to the enlightened part of mankind. Elora is situated 
260 miles from Bombay, 650 from Madras, and above 
1000 from Calcutta. Some years ago, soon after the 
place had been added to the British empire, it was 
visited by Captain J. B. Seeley, who published an 
account of it in an octavo volume. From that work we 
shall extract enough to give the reader some faint notion 
of the mighty wonders of the place :— 

‘* Bruce’s emotions were not more vivid or tumultuous 
on first beholding the springs of the Nile, than mine 
were on reaching the temples of Elora. I at once 
rushed into the wonders and glories of these immortal 
works ; but it is totally impossible to describe the feel- 
ings of admiration and awe excited on the mind upon 
first beholding these stupendous excavations. 

‘Ona close approach to the temples, the eye and 
imagination are bewildered with the variety of interesting 
objects that present themselves on every side. The feel- 
ings are interested to a degree of awe, wonder, and 

ight, that at first is painful, and it is a long time 
before they become sufficiently sobered and calm to con- 
template with any attention the surrounding wonders. 
The death-like stillness of the place, the solitude of the 
adjoining plains, the romantic beauty of the country, 
and the mountain itself, perforated in every part, all 
tend to impress the mind of the stranger with feelings 
quite new, and far different from those felt in viewing 
magnificent edifices amidst the busy haunts of man. 
Every thing here invites the mind to contemplation, and 
every surrounding object reminds it of a remote period, 
aod a mighty people, who were in a state of high civi- 
lization, whilst the natives of our own land were barba- 
rians, living in woods and wilds. 

Conceive the burst of surprise at suddenly coming 
upon a stupendous temple, within a large open court, 
hewn out of the solid rock, with all its parts perfect 
and beautiful, standing proudly alone upon its native 
bed, and detached from the nsighbouring mountain by a 

ious area all round, nearly 250 feet deep, and 150 
this unrivalled fane raising its rocky head 
to a height of nearly 100 feet—its le about 145 
feet, by 62 broad—having well-formed doorways, win- 
dows, staircases to its upper floor, containing fine larg 
rooms of a smooth “and polished surface, regularly di- 
block of isolated excavation being upwards of 500 feet 
in circumference, and, extraordinary as it may appear, 


having beyond its areas three handsome figure galleries, 
or virandas, supported by regular pillars, with compart- 
ments hewn out of the boundary scarp, containing forty- 
two curious gigantic figures of the Hindoo mythology— 
the whole galleries in continuity, enclosing the 
areas, and occupying the almost incredible space of 
nearly 420 feet of excavated rock; being, upon the 
average, about 13 feet 2 inches broad all round, and in 
height 14 feet and a half; while, positively, above these 
again are excavated fine large rooms. Within the court, 
and opposite these galleries or virandas, stands Keylas 
the Provd, wonderfully towering in hoary majesty—a 
mighty fabric of rock, Jerpaaned' tip no relic of antiquity 
in the known world. 

** Nothing can be more romantic and interesting than 
the view down the great hall, or into the large rooms, 
excavated in the northern and southern sides of the 
mountain facing you ; or, if you wish to quit this gloom 
grandeur, only cross the bridges through the small 
rooms, to the balcony over the gateway, and there is the 
open country, with utiful nature robed in all the 
luxuriance and richness of oriental verdure. 

** Atthe time these astonishing works were begun, 
the country, far and wide, must have enjoyed a profound 
peace ; its resources, too, must have been great to have 
permitted such vast undertakings ; and the people happy 
and contented who could, for purposes of religion, 
labour unremittingly for a series of ears in the comple- 
tion of these temples. It is, indeed, not unreasonable 
to conclude they fad their origin before the followers of 
Mahomet ravaged and disturbed the tranquillity of 
India, then inhabited by a race purely Hindoo ; long, 

, bly, antecedent to the invasion by Alexander or 

eucus.” 


LATITUDE OF THE CALTON HILL. 


As Calton is of our most 
mineralogical and logical points, we are happy, sa 
the editor of the Edinburgh Philosophical’ Yournal, 
in having an opportunity of giving the precise position 
of the Observatory pl upon it. The latitude of this 
Observatory, as determined by Mr. Henderson, from the 
data of the trigonometrical survey, is 55 degrees, 57 
minutes, 19.5 seconds north. 


MRS. MARGARET LAUDER. 


A sonc has long been popular in Scotland under the 
name of ‘* Maggy Lauder,”’ being the composition, we 
believe, of Robert Semple, a Renfrewshire Sard of the 
reign of Charles II. The following note is given in 
** Chambers’ Collection of Scottish Songs’’ (from a ge- 
manuscript in the Advocates’ Library), as 
probably referring to the heroine of the ditty :— 

‘* Nore.—There hath been a tradition in the burgh of 
North Berwick and country about, handed down to this 
time from father to son, that when Oliver Cromwell, that 
grand usurper, hypocrite, and great wicked man, la 
with his army encamped about Dunbar, before the ba’ 
of Downhill, that he had sent a to North Berwick, 
where Sir Robert Lauder, then of Bass, had his house, 
with barnyard, and other office houses. The party en- 
tered the , where the corn was sacked up, ready to 
be carried out to be sown; the party having offered to 
carry off the corn for the use of their master, the Lord 
Protector (as they called him), his army, Sir Robert’s 
servant went into the house and acquainted Mrs. Mar- 
garet, alias Maggy Lauder, Sir Robert’s sister, who had 
the management of his family and affairs. She imme- 
diately ordered the sharpest knife and flail to be brought 
to her, and went into the barn, where, after upbraiding 
the party, she ripped up the sacks, and managed the 
flail with such dexterity that she beat off the agers for 
which she most deservedly may be accounted amo’ 
the greatest and most glorious heroines of that age. Si 
Robert was obliged at that time to abscond, because he 
was a loyalist, as all of that and other families of that 
name have almost always been and still continue.” 


CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 


We have observed in a late Number of The London 
Literary Gazette (: work for which, on general grounds, 
we entertain much respect), an invective against the 
Society of Useful Knowledge, for their interference with 
the business of publishing. The Penny Mugazine of 
the Society is there spoken of as affording an encourage- 
ment to other cheap works, which, like it, infringe on the 
stamp laws, and, in doing so, injure the oy ays We 
profess to be at a loss to see in what respect The Literary 
Gazette differs from the works it now denounces, except 
in so far as it partakes much more of the character of an 
intelligencer, and therefore runs nigher to break the stamp 
laws, than many of them. For our own part, we must 
emphatically remonstrate against this system which The 
London Literary Gazette, and other papers above sixpence 
in price, have adopted, of denouncing to the stamp laws 
all li sheets published below that standaid of 
money. stamp laws say, as plainly as words can 
speak, that all sheets which publish news and occur- 
rences, and comment upon matters of church and state, 
shall pay duty. But the papers above sixpence give 


another reading to the law, and say, that all sheets 


published at a cheaper price than theirs shall be liable 


to impost. We had thought the law severe enough, 
since Ar prevented the pore from getting news and 

litics without duty; but the severit the law is 

iberality itself to the pseudo-liberal newspapers, which 

would urge the government, against ils own will, to tax 
the dissemination of general knowledge also. The case 
is exactly the same ludicrous one as if the muslin mercer 
were to e war against the clothier for attracting 
customers to purchase his more substantial articles, to 
the neglect of gauzes and crapes. It is a mere com- 
mercial war, in which a regard to self has completely 
blinded the assailing party to those very principles of 
justice and truth which they affect to advocate so 
zealously in general questions. 

We do not make this remonstrance in any fear as to 
the effect of these denunciations, which, being based 
entirely in wilful error, can do no real harm. € want 
to assert our own separate and independent status, and 
to distinguish ourselves in popular acceptation from the 
taxed news-sheets with which we are sought to be con- 
founded. We spurn entirely at the idea of carrying on 
our present extensive, and, we trust, useful business, 
under the appearance of illegality. We have embarked 
more fortune and reputation in our undertaking than 
smugglers generall re: and it would be very hard if 
our efforts were, afterall, to be set down as only the 
transactions of a bookseller who violates the law in the 
security of his poverty or hisdegradation. Tuit’s Edin- 
burgh Patter we observe, in aa article highly com- 
plimentary in other respects to the Journal, speaks of it 
as a thing following up the efforts of some ‘‘ desperate 
men,” who lately fried to publish newspapers without 
stamps, and as an experiment to try how far the 
of the stamp laws could be tampered with. We are 
sorry to find ourselves unconsciously misrepresented by 
a Magazine of so much acuteness as Tait’s. We denv 
altogether that the laws have any thing to do with us. If 
they had, or were likely to have, we would not publish 
our work. But they have not, and if any attempt were 
made to appl them to us, we would bring it to the 
highest lega dodiidn that could be obtained, knowin 
that there is in reality no statute imposing a tax on nm 
works. We would just ask the critic in Tait’s Magazine, 
whether our work or the late Edinburgh Literary Journal 
approaches most nearly to the character of an intelli 
gencer, or if he thinks it would have been offensive to 
the feelings of the editor of that work, had some one 
toid him that he was living in defiance of the laws of his 
country? Our second reason for making this remon- 
strance is, that we may vindicate ourselves from the 
imputation of being only an inferior kind of newspaper, 
The ag ye may be what they please ; but we think 
it rather hard that our own work, which involves much 
more original writing, and appeals to a high class of the 
moral faculties, should not stand on its own ground, If 
we wished to publish news as well as literature, we 
would pay our fourpence a sheet of duty, like the rest ; 
but, in the mean time, we wish only to publish literature, 
and pay no tax, for the very reason, that no tax 
has been demanded by the legislature. If we are enabled 
by this means to sell our sheet at a less price than the 
newspapers, what is that tothem? No tradesman has 
a right to interfere with the price at which a dealer in 
another article chooses to sell thatarticle. The general 
object of traders in large communities is to sell as low 
as possible, in order to attract the larger number of 
customers ; and in what point of view do we differ in any 
— from — 2 

genera uction from this con cancot,, 

we fear, redound very much eitsamhaiose. 
sheets. Some of those which exclaim most loudly against 
the knowledge papers, have hitherto oonmted their 
claims to public favour chiefly upon the energy with 
which advocate measures for advantage of the 
people. They have loudly demanded the abolition of 
all taxes on paper and print, in order that paper and 
rint might find its way in larger quantities than hereto- 
‘ore into the hands of the people. Here, at length, 
have arisen various works by which general know| 
is disseminated among the people to an extent never 
before imagined ; our own work, for itself, finding, at 
the least computation, two hundred thousand sale, 
and circulating a great deal more paper yearly than the 
whole newspaper of Scotland. Yet, this 
knowledge is not diffused through the medium of their 
own sheets, but in an indepe t form, they have at 
once turned frem all their former principles, and called 
as lustily for the suppression of Ce as if they 
had a personal interest in the continuation of i 

In short, the whole affair seems to resolve itself into this 
pre tion :—these truly liberal intelligencers would 
wi t 


dreds o ds of their countrymeu 
deprived of a weekly portion of knowledge and amuse- 
ment, and the reign of ignorance perpetuated ad infinitum, 
rather than lose one of their own subscribers ! 
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